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NE of our neighbors was annoyed 
by little boys ringing the door- 
bell and then scampering away. 

It was fine sport for them, for it 
happened that this neighbor was seen 
trying to get a chance to talk to the | 
children. He wanted to explain that 
there was a new baby in the house 
who was not in thé best of health— 
nervous, fretful and given to crying 
when disturbed by unusual noises. 
When the man would emerge from 
the door to talk to them they would 
be out of earshot, but they thought 
they were making him angry, and 
that was where the fun came in. 

He might have called the police 
or prepared some other sort of un- 
pleasant reception for the mischiev- 
ous ones, but he thought he kn=w a 
thing or two about boy nature, and 
so, on the night of Hallowe'en, which 
was the most tempting opportunity 
of all, he wrote this note, pinning it 
near the bell: 

“Dear Boys: Just as a favor won't 
ou please quit ringing the bell? 
here is a little baby in the house 

who isn't exactly oa and he needs 
a lot of sleep. Thanks.” 

Of course they stole back quietly 
to repeat the prank when he was out 
of sight. Thefan was getting quiteex- 
citing. But the message put them on 
their honor, and there was no more 
mischievous noise around that house. 

e man proved that there is a right 
way to “get next” to children. 

Cadesstieliaed children is the best 
thing parents do. There is a real 
career for parents in that realm of 
human endeavor. 

A good many parents-are going 
to begin the New Year with such a 
career in view. The salary is simply 
enormous.—Editor. 
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this Steel Pergola Satishes 
the Demand rr Lasting Beauty 


oi) 


This trade-mark stenciled on 
galvanized Sheet Steel is def- 
inite insurance tothe buyer 
that every sheet so branded is 
of prime quality—full weight 
for the gauge stamped on the 
sheet—never less than 28 
gauge —and that the galva- 
nizing is of the full weight and 
quality established by the Suzer 
Srast Traps Extension 


Commartes specification. 
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And the demand was imperative. For 
this is the estate of Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs, at Newport, and the garden 
embellishments must sustain the high 
ideal of beauty that pervades the en- 


tire place. 


Sheet Steel pergolas are coming more 
and more into demand as people learn 
to appreciate their superiority. They 
do not become affected with rot result- 
ing from the moisture and shade of the 
foliage they support. Bugs and ants do 
not infest them nor do “boring” birds 
such as woodpeckers. They never get 
that run-down appearance. 





Because Sheet Steel makes possible per- 
golas of any degree of simplicity or 
elaborateness to suit both purse and 
surroundings, and because local sheet 
metal shops can fabricate specific de- 
signs, this beautiful garden feature can 
be economically added to any home. 


And for roofing, trellises, tennis shelters, 
garages and many other garden fixtures 
as well as for kitchen and bedroom fur- 
niture sheet steel is the modern material 
for strength, beauty, safety and economy. 


For particulars, write the SHeer Street 
TRADE Extension CoMMITTEE, OLIVER 
Bu1tpinc, Pitrssurcu, Pa. 
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SHEET STEEL -” 


for Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 


























T is a theme that has been touched 
upon more than once in this magazine, 
but I wonder if it has struck you just as 

it did me. I would be interested in hear- 
ing from you if you have had this sort of 
psychological experience. 

Once, a very long time ago, I became 
intensely enthralled by the visions of an 
ideal place. 

It had vividly green grass, faultless as 
the nap on a luxurious rug. At the bor- 
ders of the grass plot were orderly rows 
of ravishingly beautiful flowers of various 
hues and shapes. Farther down the vista 
were neat plots of gorgeous fruits and 
vegetables. There were scarlet tomatoes 
as large as quart cups; raspberries and 
blackberries as big as plums, crowdin 
each other on the bushes; enormous 
strawberries. At the boundaries of this 
Elysian Field were green hedges, so per- 
fect and compact that a kitten might 
walk on them. 


EVEN the garden hose and lawn 
mower were idealized and glorified. 
They were things greatly to be desired, 
like mechanical toys or Shetland ponies. 
There were bowers and perfect trees, and 
a house that was indescribably beautiful. 
Color—pure, thrilling color that stirred 
some indefinable emotion deep in the 
heart—was lavishly distributed. Not a 
weed, not a withered leaf or misplaced 
stalk, not an insect pest, not a pale or 
sickly plant was to be seen. 

Whence came this radiant vision? 

¥rom a seed catalog, of course. 


NE day I studied such a gorgeous 

publication, at an age when a plastic 
mind was ready to receive a deep im-. 
pression; and the thrilling color and the 
emotional idealism of it created a senti- 
ment that can never be quenched thru 
all the years. Some day I am going to 
have a garden like that. There is such a 
garden somewhere, or there will be one. 
It is the ideal toward which I will strive. 
It is the dear fairyland, the place of 
dreams, the Hesperides of all mankind in 
its infancy. 

Thanks to the publishers of that seed 
catalog! They created an ideal. It was 
an ideal from imagination, to be sure, 
but there was no unfair deception in it. 
Modern plant wizards have even sur- 
passed the dreams of those who imagined 
enormous fruits and gorgeous flowers. 
Imagined plants are now real. 


A WRITER named I. A. R. Wylie, 
contributing to the Sunday Times 
of London, says that Americans are a 
nation of “bootstrappers.” 

She clarifies her statement by this 
sentence: “The great American ideal is 
that everybody should become some- 
thing he is not.” And then she attempts 
to show that this is a ridiculous and even 
pathetic characteristic, causing people 
to be dissatisfied with their lot and en- 
deavor to raise themselves into higher 
positions. “The poor things were quite 
hopeless,”’ she says of mer. who have be- 
come wealthy and have risen from humble 
positions. 


Along the Garden Path 











ISS WYLIE’S thesis is a good ex- 
ample of a curious psychology that 
exists in the Old World. It is one of the 
things which prevent Europeans from 
understanding Americans. 

“To become something that he is not’’ 
is the reason for the existence of the 
United States, in fact. Certain Europeans 
were dissatisfied with their lot and mi- 
grated to the New World. 

“Build thee more stately mansions, 

O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past!’ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes declaimed this 
biological slogan in “The Chambered 
Nautilus,” which poem, in essentials, is 
the statement of why waterlilies grow 
out of the mire of the pool, why snails en- 
large their homes as they live, why the 
American people want better homes and 
better gardens than they had last year 
or ten years ago. 

It is all a perfectly normal and healthy 
phenomenon. ‘“Tobecomesomething heis 
not” is one of the first laws of nature. It 
is the basis of all aspiring religious belief. 
It urges the sickly person to improve his 
health, the weak to become strong. It is 
the basis of ambition, which runs thru all 
nature and causes all life to reproduce 
and continue itself a little more worthily 
“as the swift seasons roll.” 
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HE bootstrap idea, to 


use Miss 

Wylie’s term, really does exist in 
Europe, otherwise there would be no life 
there. To be sure, it is repressed some- 
what. It is less exuberant and abounding 


there than in America. It is somewhat 
deadened by generations of a tradition 
which ordains that if a man is a tinner’s 
helper his son must be a tinner’s helper. 
But the idea is fairly healthy at that. 
Europeans have seed catalogs, too. And 
they have many beautiful magazines 
and books showing how one may live in 
a better house and enjoy a better garden. 
They, also, are trying to be something 
they are not. And therein lies salvation 
for the race. 


O the reflective mind there is some- 
thing inspiring about the idea of life 
lying dormant but ready to spring forth 
at the first warming rays of a spring sun. 
It is the underlying theme of the resur- 
rection, the promise of eternal life, the 
prospect of the recurring cycle, which 
makes us all hopeful and ambitious and 
full of anticipation for the New Year and 
the next season’s flowers. 

Under the garment of snow and dead 
leaves and sere grasses a mysterious 
alchemy is continually going on. Not 
even the wisest of scientists have fath- 
omed the nature of this process. It has to 
do with the transformation of nitrogen, 
sometimes by the aid. of infinitesimal 
bacteria which take it out of the air. It 
has to do with the baffling transfiguration 
by which germ cells pulse into life, multi- 
ply, take new forms and cause rootlets 
and stems to burst forth from the old 
shell of the seed. It has to do with the 
manufacture of the coloring matter 
chlorophyll, and the unknown and prob- 
ably unknowable method by which a 
minute germ reproduces the ancestor and 
propels into new life a new rose or lily 
or plum blossom, each to select from 
nature’s storehouse its own character- 
istic odor and tinting chemicals and fiber 
and texture and habit. 

And so January is the month of plan- 
ning, even if there be no visible sign of 
outdoor life. We all have faith that the 
transformation will take place. We do 
not know it. We cannot prove it. We 
cannot tell why it is so, but we believe it 
will be so. Upon such faith is built all 
the wealth and all life of the material 
world. And this shows how futile and 
absurd it is for any of us to pretend that 
we can believe only that which can be 
intellectually demonstrated! 


NE of our readers in Indiana has 

been strolling along the garden path 
taking notes, and she reports this inci- 
dent: 

“A little girl named the walls of her 
playhouse Love, Joy, Peace and Happi- 
ness. Mother asked: ‘Dear, what shall 
you call the roof?’ ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘that’s 
gratitude, ’cause it covers everything’.” 

It is our wish that the more than a 
million readers of Better Homes and 
Gardens, this New Year, as they walk 
and work in their gardens, may realize 
the fivefold blessing.—Editor, 
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‘Dressed pretty” 


to suit their Georgia mammy’s fussy notions... 





Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

I am a Southerner, and I believe 
there is no place in the world where 


they use more white clothes than in | 


a well-to-do Southern home where 
there are several small children. My 
negro Mammy washes for my two 
children every day and has told me 
many times she “‘wouldn’t nurse in a 
family where the baby didn’t have 
plenty of clothes so you could dress 
it pretty.”” 

It is a sight to see these old negro 
women out under the trees, with fires 
burning under their black iron pots, 
boiling the clothes. Not long ago 
they made their own lye soap, but 
nowadays we mistresses insist on 
P and G White Naphtha Soap. I¢ gets 
the clothes just as clean and makes them 
last lots longer. 

Your series of “‘Actual Visits to 
P and G Homes”’ has led me to write 


The largest-sell 


© 1922, P. &G. Co. 









ing soap in the world’ 


AN ACTUAL LETTER FROM A 
P anp G HOME 


you. I am sorry you cannot visit our 
P and G home in Georgia because we 
are in New York for the present. 


Sincerely, M. K. B. 


“Gets the clothes clean and makes them 
last longer,’’ quick-wotking and safe 
—P and G is used by more women 
than any other soap in the world. 

This unequaled popularity means 
that P and G is made in enormous 
quantities. And since large-scale manu- 
facturing costs less in proportion than 
small-scale manufacturing, a very 
large cake of Pand G is sold toyou for 
actually Jess thaneven ordinary soaps. 

So—P and G costs less because it is 
so popular. And it is popular because 
it really is a better soap. 


Free! Rescuing Precious Hours. *‘How to take out 
15 common stains . . . get clothes clean in luke- 
warm water . . . lighten washday labor." 
Problems like these, together with newest 
laundry methods, are discussed in a free booklet 
—Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a post card to 
Dept. NB-1,' Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. 
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The Allan home fits into the landscape admirably. The projéctitig roof line, of course, is distinctly 


A Home Built Around An Idea 


UILDING a house is one of the 
mixed pleasures. Like most things 
worthwhile, it costs something, not 

only financially, but in heartaches and 
disappointments. The man who has just 
finished his first house has the smile of 
sympathy and wisdom dearly won for the 
man in the throes of the ordeal. We built 
a little more than a year ago. From the 
pinnacle of wisdom which is now ours, I 


a matter of individual taste 
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FLORENCE ALLAN 


offer this account of our experiences. 

After having lived, for years here and 
there in rented houses and apartments, 
always feeling that our business future 
was not sufficiently definite to warrant 
building, we finally: decided to build 
something which would meet our needs 
and yet be within the means of the aver- 
age buyer in case it became necessary to 
sell. What were our needs? became the 













important question of the day. Aside 
from a home which would house the three 
of us adequately, there were certain fea- 
tures we wanted to play up—certain 
ideas around which we wished to build. 
First of all, our lot held a magnificent 
old apple tree. The tree could not come 
out—it was too firmly rooted in our 
affections—so our first problem was to 
plan our house and garden around the 

gnarled old tree. Then since 

the living-dining room was 





the most important feature 





Richard Allan, Jr., 
and his pal 


INDIVIDUALITY IN HOMES 







of the interior, we built that 
room around a central theme 
—the piano. These themes 
















E cannot all be artists, but we can all express in- 

dividuality when we build our homes. The home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Allan at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, is presented herewith, not because it is necessar- 
ily the kind which the average family will want, but 
because it is the very kind of house that the Allans 
wanted, and that is what counts. 


Mrs. Allan is a talented musician, and this home of 
the large two-story living-room studio was built to 
give the freest play to her talent. It is not an expen- 
sive house, but it attains that rare luxury of sincerity, 
which is not purchased by money alone, the luxury of 
self-expression which, in some form, is within the 


having been decided upon, 
we started our building pro- 
gram in earnest. 









T seems to me that I should 
never again build even the 
simplest house without the 
advice of a competent archi- 
tect. Nothing done afterward 
can counteract poor propor- 
tions or an unforeseen bad 
line. These things remain as 












reach of all. 


















long as the house stands. 
Moreover, a trained intelli- 
gence can save the builder 
many times his fee in avoid- 
ing mistakes easily fallen 
into by the inexperienced. We did not 
have an architect, but we had a man of 
wide building experience in charge. To- 
gether we worked out the floor plan. 
After going thru many books of house 

A “i _ plans, we found one which served our 
=  @ needs in a general way. We worked this 
* ae 4, _‘ over until it met our requirements. This 
ae . OP is a dangerous thing to do, as any archi- 
LC tect will tell you, for in changing one 
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The living end of the living-dining room 





thing, it may easily throw the 
whole house out of proportion. In 
our own case, however, it worked 
out with unusual success. 

For years I had bought and sub- 
scribed to magazines relating to 
houses and gardens. These I had 
saved with just such an occasion 
as this in the back of my mind. I 
now approached them scissors in 
hand and clipped page after page, 
this for the window arrangement, 
that for the style of chimney, and 
so on. I soon had a stack of loose 
pages but my material was col- 
lected into a not too unwieldy pile. 
Then came the process of sorting. 


ANY of the ideas illustrated 

could not be worked out in 
our present house; many could be 
used only in a simplified form. Yet, 
however simple, it is these unusual 
touches which make all the differ- 
ence between the usual six-room- 
and-bath affair and a house unique 














among others of the same size and 
approximate cost. 

I have always loved a sense of 
space and in order to have it in a small 
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lating to the eye and imagination of 
almost everyone. Photographs cannot 
possibly do justice to some of the lovely 
effects we got in this way. We had de- 
cided to use pine woodwork thruout 
and found that an excellent finish could 
be given it by applying a mixture of 
blue and black paint and while still 
wet, wiping it off to permit the grain 
to show thru. 

In the living room the rough plaster 
walls were sprayed a putty gray, the 
lining of the bookcases a creamy 
orange. The upholstery, hangings, 
lamps and small pieces of furniture are 
carried out in lavender, apple green, 
old blue and a reflection of the orange 
of the bookcases. The black wrought 
iron of the -balcony rail and lighting 
fixtures act as an accent. 


“THESE lighting fixtures were a prob- 
lem. Wrought iron fixtures such as 
the room demanded were regretfully 
omitted because of their cost. We found 
a solution in selecting simple stock fix- 
tures of good lines and painting them 
black. The living room chandelier, once 
‘ gay with red, blue and gold paint 
and dripping with amber drops, 
became a sedate black drop light 
to any but the most discerning ob- 
server. The side lights were simi- 
larly treated and fixtures in other 
rooms were painted to correspond 
with the finish of the woodwork. 
Most of us have to make our 
houses and their furnishings fit our 
purses. In our own case, we had 
collected furniture in the helter- 
skelter fashion in which we had 
lived in one rented place and an- 
other, the collection growing as the 
need of one piece after another was 
felt. The resulting ensemble be- 
came a motley array of this and 
that. I believe this to be an aver- 
age case; that is why I am setting 
it down here. We were not able to 
refurnish in keeping with the char- 
acter of our new house and altho 
the pieces were not such as we 
would choose had we been able to 
set out and buy when the house 
was finished, yet because they are 
comfortable and fit our needs, the 
whole effect is not unattractive. 


A corner in the kitchen. Below is the dining end of the living room 





house some compromises had to be 
made. We eliminated the dining room 
and threw the space thus gained into 
the living room, raising it two steps to 
give a sense of division but not ob- 
structing the feeling of length. This 
gave us a room thirty-three feet long 
and two stories high with a balcony ex- 
tending over the raised end which 
serves as dining room. 


In our efforts to keep the cost within 
the amount originally planned we at 
no time sacrificed good materials for 
those of a cheaper grade, but wherever 
possible made use of stock sizes, as in 
the case of window frames, joists and 
the like. All of this was borne in mind 
while planning the size of rooms, so 
that in laying out dimensions, we made 
best use of standard lengths, thereby 
eliminating considerable waste. 


One item we permitted ourselves to 
use with a lavish hand; this was paint, 
paint of many lovely shades. It costs 
comparatively little and color is stimu- 
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The walls of the kitchen are ivory; 
the floor is covered with linoleum in 
large ivory and black squares; the base- 
board is black. Scalloped wooden val- 
ances over the window. are painted a 
gorgeous shade of green impossible of 
description; it is neither jade nor tur- 
quoise blue. The painter mixed it after 
some experimenting with numerous com- 
binations of pigment. From beneath the 
valances are a peach colored curtains. 
The same painter mixed his paint to 
match these curtains and used this color 
to line the inside of the cupboards. 
Across the window in front of the break- 
fast nook were fitted plate glass shelves 
cut from larger pieces of discarded plate 
glass. On these we placed old colored 
glass vases, Venetian glass, any pieces 
which interested us. With the morning 
sun shining thru, this window presents a 
gay sight. 

ost women in this enlightened day 
and age are intelligent enough to see to 
it that their kitchens are the acme of 
convenience, that sink and work tables 
are of correct height and that the mate- 
rials and utensils with which they work 
can be reached with a minimum 
of effort. This kitchen follows 
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Two views in the Allan garden. Detailed planting 


plan is illustrated at bottom of page 





all the rules and in addition, is 
a light, colorful and charming 
place in which to work. 


ON the floor of the boy’s room 
we used linoleum because it 
is impervious to the ravages of 
wet boots, galoshes and sand, 
the usual accompaniments of 
boys. The walls were painted 
light gray. Furniture of good 
lines was bought at a second- 
hand store, box springs made 
for the spindle day bed selected 
and all of the pieces, including 
hanging bookshelves made by 
one of the carpenters, were 
given several coats of Chinese 
red and black paint. Two 
shelves which later can be lifted 
out were made to cover the en- 














tire lower section of the closet. 

These were placed low enough so as not 
to interfere with the length of the clothes 
of a six-year-old, and became a conven- 
ient place to keep electric trains and the 


innumerable half broken toys which are 

the cherished treasures of childhood. 
The plan for the garden was secured 

thru Better Homes and Gardens and it 


has won our enthusiastic ap- 
proval. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that we did not carry it 
out in its entirety this year, but 
from year to year we expect to 
add to it until it is complete. 
Aside from all other aspects, 
the yard layout takes impor- 
tance from the fact that it is 
the frame and setting for the 
house, and makes all the differ- 
ence between a poorly framed 
and a well framed picture. In 
planning your yard, I feel con- 
vinced that the matter should 
be turned over to a landscape 
architect. Regardless of how 
little you require or are able to 
expend upon it, he will work 
with you and help you to spend 
your money wisely. With a 
carefully worked out plan, a 
little can be done each year and 
when the years have rolled 


around, the little spot which you bought 
seemingly such a short time ago, will 
have blossomed into a spot of rare love- 
liness. 


Mr. Robinson, consulting landscape architect for Better Homes and Gardens, planned the garden 
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E are painting pictures in living 

colors when we begin to plant 

flowers. And in this pleasant occu- 
pation we can well afford to permit a sort 
of joyous abandon. 

It is. well, in writing, to be methodical, 
to adhere to scientific divisions, to 
be sometimes painfully exact. But 
he who works with nature’s lavish 
paint-tubes and generous canvases 
may laugh merrily at all our care- 
fully imbibed exactitudes. 

When we plant our perennial 
borders, let us take the liberty that 
belongs to us and fill them happily 
with the things that may make them 
gay and bright and fragrant, regard- 
less of fibrous or bulbous roots, or of 
their terms of life. The art of enjoy- 
ing flowers is not the science of prim, 
technical punctiliousness. There are 
too many lay gardeners who must be 
considered. Even so, the main body 






Annuals That Help Perennials 


Flower Borders Are Like Canvases 


Painted With Free Art 


ANDERSON MCCULLY 


future hope of eternity is centered upon 
the diligence with which they bear seed. 
Is it any wonder that the annuals are so 
rich in fragrance when all the fragrance of 
~.& lifetime must be compressed within a 
‘single summer—mignonette and stocks, 


“a 2? 








nicotianas, sweet peas. A little more 
troublesome than our perennials, most 
of them need to be planted in boxes of 
finely sifted soil in February and March. 
One way to guard against the dread 
damping off is to see that the seeds rest 

in a thin layer of sand thatis decidedly 

gritty or sharp. As they push above 


















































the surface, I often carefully spread a 
layer of small stone chips about the 
worst offenders. 


AS a class, annuals prefer more sun 
and lighter soil than perennials, 
a few prefer death to clay, and they 
are practically all inclined to sulk in 
its company. A handful of sand placed 
in each hole is a decided aid to their 
sturdiness. They, of course, need food 
and drink as do any other plants, and 
when their brief glory is over, they 
must be pulled—uniless there is a pos- 
sibility that they will develop peren- 
nial qualities. 

This latter is not to be overlooked,+ 
especially in the South. In my own 
garden stocks, pansies, calendulas, and 
even nicotiana live on from year to 
year, and it is impossible to gain a 
snapdragon display in any other man- 
ner—Seattle is a long way north and 
we lack intense summers. 

It is always more difficult to find an 








annual fora (Continued on page 73 





in vour garden this coming summer. 





There are many new asters on the market; surely a few of them deserve a place 


border pictured below 





Annuals are the highlights in the perennial 












Plant cosmos for their airy grace 


of our border will be made up of pereti- 
nials, good, reliable friends that keep 
tryst year after year on théir own par- 
ticular anniversaries. But when one 
place at the feast is left vacant all too 
soon, we must call another guest to slip 
into the vacant space, one whose very 
gayety will banish all shadowing sorrow 
for the vanished love. 

By their very nature, annuals beara 
prolific gayety far beyond, the; longer- 
lived perennials, for in one brief season 
their whole life span is lived, and all their 
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O matter how good a gar- 
dener you were “Back 
East,’’ no matter if your 

house-plants were the pride of 
your life and the admired of all 
beholders, you “don’t know 
nuthin’ ”’ about raising things in 
California. At least that was 
my experience when we gave 
up our mid-western: garden to 
build a bigger and better one 
in the San Francisco Bay region. 

After two years of unlearning 
old methods observed in my 
former garden and of learning 
new ones, we have evolved a 
charming small garden here in 
Oakland. These experiences and 
observations I am ready to pass 
on to those who are willing to 
listen to a “few words about 
California.”’ 

In starting a California gar- 
den one of the first things we 
discover is that we have an 
entirely new set of pests to deal 
with as well as a few of those 
with which we are already 
familiar. Dandelion in its cus- 
tomary eastern manifestation is 
seldom troublesome here, and 
“‘whiteweed”’ I have not found 
at all. Lupine, wild morning- 
glory, chickweed, and several 
very persistent weeds that I 
cannot name, however, give us 





Golden Gate Gardening 


We Learned New Flower Fads 
When We Came to California 


LOUISE D. BOYNTON 








A volunteer army of calliopsis, godetia and larkspur 
marches annually in the floral procession 












as much or more trouble as the 
old familiar ones, because there 
is never any freezing weather to 
kill the weak ones—if there is 
such a thing as a tender weed. 
When I first came here I used 
to inquire the names of many 
strange plants, shrubs and weeds 
but I no longer hope to gain in- 
formation in this way. There is 
such an infinite variety of forms 
of vegetation that no one seems 
to know the terminology of the 
plants and shrubbery growing in 
ais own garden. A sure way 
to find the correct name of a 
plant you are interested in is to 
send a cutting or a blossom to 
the horticultural department of 
the University of California. 
This department puts out some 
very valuable bulletins which 
are free for the asking. One in 
particular on “Pest Control’ is 
a great help to the gardener who 
is unfamiliar with the bugs, 
worms and plant diseases in this 
land of sunshine and roses. 
Many of our old floral friends 
assume such a different form 
here that we scarcely recognize 
them; also they have different 
ways of growing; thru long ages 
they have adapted themselves 
to the alternate rainy and dry 
seasons, (Continued on page 52 
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Down the driveway. Sweet alyssum, verbenas and ivy geranium grow between the cement tracks 

















and come back with, “Fine, old 
man, how’re yuh?” For he’s as 
human as his verse, this satisfy- 
ing rhymester. 








This “Everybody's Poet” is as human as his verse 


HE state of Michigan has a section 

of its oddly-shaped self which is 

called The Thumb. Because this 
projecting digit of Michigan’s mitt sticks 
up, however, is no sign said thumb is 
sore. Far from it! In fact, the farther 
north you go into the Thumb district, 
the more likable it is. And, ensconced 
for the summer months in his cottage, 
surrounded by The Thumb’s green tran- 
quillity, lives a man in key with the land’s 
unspoiled simplicity—one Edgar A. Guest, 
Everybody’s Poet. 

The first handshake with Edgar Guest 
puts one at ease; makes him want to say 
that which of course he conventionally 
doesn’t, “How ’re yuh, Eddie?” But it 
is a safe bet that “Eddie” would smile 


Yet, while being blessed with 
the broad smile and the warm 
welcome felt in his handshake, 
in the popular poet’s eyes can 
be seen that certain rigid keenness capa- 
ble of measuring character, and of ana- 
lyzing the motives of. those who ap- 
proach him. One can discern in him the 
honest practicality that prompted: 

“The man who wants a garden fair, 

Or small or very big, 
With flowers growing here and there, 
Must bend his back and dig,” 
as well as credit the capacity for gentle 
sentiment that could create: 
“None but the Master made, I know, 
The roses in a baby’s cheeks!” 

It is particularly fitting that I should 
quote from Edgar Guest’s several vol- 
umes of poems those having to do with 
children and flowers, for, of all the lovely 


Eddie Guest in 
His Garden 


Many of His Heart Messages in Verse 








Are Inspired by Flowers 


J. HAROLD HAWKINS 


everyday things which mean so much to 
his warm, understanding nature, chil- 
dren and flowers are plainly first. 

Edgar Guest lives in Detroit when he 
is not summering in Pointe Aux Barques, 
the tippest top of Michigan’s mitt. It 
occurs to one that Guest might have 
grown right there, so much is he one 
with the “glad mitt” spirit of the place. 
Yet America’s most understanding and 
understood poet was born in England. 
Nevertheless, working in Detroit when 
he was young enough to be an office boy, 
he confessedly feels, and is certainly 
looked upon, as thoroly Michiganized as 
well as Americanized. And to everyone 
who loves his rhymed philosophy of life, 
Guest is as native as the flowers he 
raises in his two Michigan gardens. 

The rigors of seashore weather and the 
unproductiveness of Lake Huron sand do 
little to help flower gardens prosper at 
Pointe Aux Barques. One can very eas- 
ily imagine the spot busy with the load- 
ing and unloading of French barques in 
the old days, when trading was done with 




















IVhere back doors are front doors. The lawn of his Detroit home merges into the fairways of a nearby golf course 
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coastwise sails, but it takes quite a stretch 
of the imagination to see in one’s mind’s 
eye the sandy stretches covered with any 
kind of growing thing other than the 
native white pine of everlasting fame. 
Yet, withal, the Guests actually have a 
cutting garden for house flowers, and 
some especially magnificent geraniums in 
flower boxes perched atop the front 
porch railing, for exterior decoration. 

The Guest’s summer home is a place 
of informal recreation and relaxation. It 
is obviously comfortable, and surrounded 
by a neat tho well-worn lawn. Mr. Guest, 
to quote him, is of the opinion that, 
“there is only one excusable reason for a 
home-owning family not to have a flower 
garden and neat lawn, and that is when 
there are enough pairs of young feet to 
wear the grass all off, and to 
demand all the time of parents, 
to the exclusion of gardening 
hours.” His own lawn is a used 
yet neatly kept one. 

The back yard at The Shiel- 
ing, the name of the Guest sum- 
mer home, is furnished with 
play equipment. Janet Guest, 
the five-year-old darling, enter- 
tains daily. It is seldom the 
swings and slide and teeters and 
things are lonely for the chirps 
and gleefulness of children. 
Daddy Guest, it would appear, 
is the biggest kid of them all! 

“How do you find time to 
work here, with all this life and 
temptation to play pulling at 
your sleeve?” I asked, really 
wondering how this man did 
keep up his daily output. 

“J play all morning and work 
in the afternoon,” he said, as 
tho reluctant to mention work. 


Personally, I think he plays the first thing in the morning so as 
to be absolutely sure of getting that into his day’s schedule! 
‘Then if something interferes later in the day—well, he has had 
Golf is Mr. Guest’s way of letting off steam. 
Writing is a confining business, and, besides, an inspiration for a 
poem may as well be dangling from a cloud over the golf links as 


his fun, anyway! 


between the covers of the Old Testament. 


and understands just about as broad a stretch of life as that! 

“The children and my garden furnish more inspirations for my 
writing than any other means,” Mr. Guest declares. “I work in 
the garden. While my fingers caress a lovely bloom, or run 
thru soft, black dirt, I think of something, the definite something 
There is a closeness to Nature, to one’s per- 


for the day’s stint. 
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sonal God, to be felt in a garden—in 
one’s own garden. 

“Every evening in Detroit, when I ar- 
rive home, Janet and I inspect the gar- 
den. We notice what has happened dur- 
ing the day—a bursting bud here, a com- 
plete bloom another place, or the mirac- 
ulous turning scarlet of what were let- 
tuce-green berries yesterday. Such things 
thrill the old and young alike. Janet 
and I are closer pals because of these 
excursions.” 


DGAR GUEST writes poems for 

you and me. He has been called, 
among other happy things, the poet of 
the plain people. He gets under the skin, 
as the saying goes, and puts his message 
home. That is what we all like. 





Daddy Guest is the biggest kid of all when 
he plays with Janet 
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He knows life. One day, leaving New 
York on the train, his tired eyes gazed 
absently at a grimy, bleak row of tene- 
ment buildings. Smoky rear windows, 
drab washings out, and garbage-laden 
stoops made the sight terrible and sor- 
rowiul. Then, suddenly, the poet’s eyes 
focused on one spot—there, on a win- 
dow sill, bloomed two red geraniums! 
They were a flaming symbol! Behind 
those ugly walls lived a soul that loved 
beauty; one who, despite the crowding 
of brick and mortar and concrete and 
asphalt, despite the total absence of any 
bare, unpaved earth, had brought home 
from some other place a meager pot of 
dirt, had grown a flower! 

Such a display of beauty in the heart 
of ugliness touched this man’s heart. In 
turn he passed the message on to 
his millions of readers. That is 
the close-up of Eddie Guest— 
father, gardener, philosopher, and 
poet. 


HE Detroit home of the 

Guests is of brick, styled after 
the Southern Colonials, with 
their two-story columns support- 
ing the roofs over front verandas. 
True, it expresses reserve, for- 
mality, stateliness. “But,” as 
Eddie said to me, “out where we 
live our back doors are our front 
doors!” 

And that is exactly the case! 
For the Detroit Golf Club’s links 
are surrounded by private dwell- 
ings, the velvet of the fairways 
and greens merging with the 
lawns of the surrounding homes. 
There are no fences between fair- 
ways and lawns, nor between 

















Edgar Guest covers 
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His summer house, surrounded by The Thumb’s tranquillity 


A corner where the poet finds inspiration 





one lawn and its neighbor. Ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs, and flower gardens 
artfully break the monotony of too 
much lawn. A short stretch of lattice, 
or a few feet of stone wall, here and 
there adds interest and perhaps desired 
privacy. This back yard glorification 
in cahoots with the neighbors is a great 
idea. Even outside the fact that there 
is perhaps a half-mile of turf stretch- 
ing away from the Guests’ and neigh- 
boring homes across the golf grounds, 
the major portion of the beauty of the 
scheme is in the parts of the landscape 
adjacent to the houses. While there is 
a park vista on every hand, certain in- 
definite markings help to keep each 
plat for its own family. (Cont. on p. 50 






































What would you do with this old house? 
Here are five suggestions 


AN you help me remodel my house?” 
is a favorite question among our 
readers. Our mail often includes 

many letters containing this appeal: In 
response we are showing herewith a 
typical small home and _ illustrations 
giving ideas for improving it. 
Naturally, you may ask, “Why im- 
prove it?” “What are its objectionable 
features?” Aside from the aesthetic 
side, one reason may be: insufficient 
room for the family occupying it; an- 





Fig. 1. To make this transformation the 

porch was moved to the side, a front en- 

trance stoop added and the lawn terraced 
to meet the doorway 


other one: that it contrasts too 
sharply with the neighboring houses. 
Or it might be changed for 
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Five Ways to Beauty 
In an Old House 





Some Variations to Consider 


In Remodeling 


E. A. MARTINI 


Consulting Architect for Better Homes and Gardens 
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The floor plan of the old house 
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the same reason which 
prompts a woman td buy a 
new dress—because the old 
one is old-fashioned. 

Upon close scrutiny little 
difficulty is encountered in 
discovering the defects of 
the structure. For instance, 
the distances: from grade 
to top of porch roof, from 
porch roof to bottom of eaves, and from 
eaves to ridge, are almost identical. This 
is a bad point in design. If divisions are 
equal they should serve similar purposes, 
for instance, the spacing of windows, and 
the like. The front steps are too steep 
and cut the porch railing in two; the 
proportion of the width to the height of 


5un Room 
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the house is poor and judging from the 
wide space between them the two win- 
dows in the gable have quarreled. 


WHILE it is possible to make in- 
numerable suggestions for remod- 
eling, only a few general ones are shown 
Every home has special problems and 
likewise, every family has specific needs. 
It is best, therefore, if you desire to re- 
model a similar building, to study your 
own needs carefully and use the ideas 
adaptable only to your particular case, 
and to your immediate surroundings. 

The estimate of the cost of these 
alterations are based on figures ob- 
tained in large cities where building 
prices are much higher than those se- 
cured in country districts. They are 
approximate only and will vary in prac- 
tically every case. 
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Fig. 2. Isn’t it surprising what a sun par- 

lor, a chimney and a simple entrance can do 

to the front of a house. Note, too, the 
changes in interior arrangement 


Figure No. 1 shows the elimination of 
a few defects. The main floor plan re- 
mains unaltered, but the front porch is 
razed and a pleasing doorway built in- 
stead. To relieve the height of the build- 
ing an earth terrace is added in front 
with steps at its edge leading to the side- 
walk. The sash, painted the same color 
as the house, prevent the windows from 
appearing like black holes in a blank 
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wall. This alteration is very inexpen- 
sive; the entrance doorway can be ob- 
tained from any large millwork concern 
and the earth terrace is easily built. If 
no dirt is available, it could be dug out 
of the rear yard and the cavity formed 
thereby used as a sunken garden around 
a lily pool. A porch or garage on the left 
would be an improvement and give the 
building a broader appearance. 
Alteration No. 2 shows a greater im- 
provement, with a sun- 
room on the left and a 
chimney in the front. 
The second floor win- 
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the vestibule and one at the entrance 
door, the fourth comprises the concréte 
platform in front and the remaining 
eight inches are included in the gradual 
slope from the sidewalk toward the house. 
As a fire precaution a fireproof parti- 
tion between the house and garage is 
advisable. This can be either masonry, 
metal lath and plaster, or plasterboard; 
the last two may not reduce the insur- 
ance but help to retard a fire. The re- 
sulting effect of the al- 


cottage adapted to a 
neighborhood where 





dows are now correctly 
spaced altho they re- 
main unaltered. The 
sunroom adds width to 
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teration is a quaint 
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most houses are one or 
one and a half stories 
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the building, and the 
entrance with its gable 
roof provides a center 
of interést.. To avoid 
the same. mistake made 
in the original house 
an iron railing flanks 
the entrance steps, act- 
ing as a support with- 
out giving the heavy | 
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Fig. 3. Another sugges- 

tion. This time a garage 

is incorporated in the 
plans 

































appearance of the orig- —— 
inal porch railing. Be- Vest 
eause the roof is car- i 

ARAGE 


ried partly across the 
front, the house ap- 
pears lower. The floor 
plan is only slightly 
altered by the addition 
of the vestibule and 
coat closet in front and 
the sun porch on the 
side. A pleasing fea- 
ture is the center chim- 
ney laid in common 
brick with an occasional 
black brick to relieve 
the monotony and lend 
individuality. Inside, 
the living room is more cheerful with its 
open fireplace and its French doors to 
the sun porch. The second floor plan 
shows an arrangement appliable to either 
Alteration One, Two or Three, and sug- 
gests a way to build in a bathroom, be- 
tween the two bedrooms, lighted by 
windows in a new dormer. This alter- 
ation could be made for about $1,500 
without plumbing and painting. 


LTERATIONS shown on figure 
No. 3 resemble No. 2 in some re- 
spects, especially the center chimney. 
Here, however, several new additions 
are constructed, the most interesting 
being the garage with its secluded seat 
on the side and the arched flower-en- 
twined opening. A flagstone walk leads 
toward the entrance, tucked in between 
the garage and the chimney, giving just 
enough privacy to be interesting, while 
the hanging lantern at its side produces 
a hospitable effect. 

Beside the garage addition a new 
sunroom, bedroom and bath are added 
on the first floor. The second floor 
front bedroom is more attractive and 
better ventilated by the addition of a 
dormer above the sunroom. Twenty- 
four-inch stained shingles with one-half 
inch or one inch butts laid eleven inches 
to the weather over the entire exterior 
enhance the appearance. This expense 
is comparatively slight because a large 
part of the exterior walls are new and 
several of the old ones must be patched. 
The five high steps at the entrance are 
entirely eliminated by building two in 
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high. This alteration, of plumbing and 
painting, would cost about $2,400. 
While more expensive, alteration No. 
4 has no attached garage. The living 
room occupies the space formerly al- 
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lotted both to the dining and living 
rooms. The fireplace at the end and the 
glazed doors opening on to the porch re- 
sult in an attractive and roomy place for 
family gathering. An octagonal alcove 
beyond the front building line provides 
light from three sides. and lends attrac- 
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Fig. 5. Here a whole new wing is added 


tiveness to the interior. Centering this 
aleove on the exterior and balancing it 
in the interior is accomplished by an off- 
set in the wall. A piece of furniture 
might serve the same purpose. The new 
dining room with its windows on two 
sides is reached from 
the kitchen thru 
the serving pantry, 
which prevents 


yr cooking odors from 
Curae -»* penetrating into the 
og cy y 52, other rooms. 
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— oa _—. The new chimney 
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eater and the 
kitchen stove, re- 
spectively. The cost 
of these alterations 
depends upon the 
condition of the 
original house, and 
the subsequent ex- 
pense entailed in demolishing part of the 
existing condition. The addition both to 
the right and to the left side gives 
breadth to the building. Stuccoed walls 
and exterior blinds produce an attractive 
ensemble and the 
double windows in 
the front gable are an 
improvement over the 
old. With light stucco 
these blinds should be 
(Continued on p. 75 
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Fig. 4. A more elabo- 
rate treatment of the 
same old house 











For practicality, choose a figured rug for the dining room 





What to Look for in a Rug 


T first glance choosing a rug would 
seem to be a simple affair, and, I 
imagine, men for the most part 

believe it to be so. Any housewife, how- 
ever, knows that a surprising lot of things 
have to be considered, such as, for in- 
stance, its color, pattern (if any), tone 
value (whether light or dark), wearing 
qualities, and size (whether one large 
rug or several smaller ones), in addition 
, to the cost. 

There is one other consideration, too, 
that agitates the minds of prospective 
rug purchasers and that is whether to get 
a domestic rug or invest a great deal 
larger amount in an Oriental. And it is 
amazing how many homemakers hanker 
for Oriental rugs. Well, perhaps not so 
amazing after all. 

This present discussion has to do en- 
tirely with domestic rugs. This for two 
reasons: first, a really high-class Oriental 
rug costs more than most families can 
afford to pay; and second, the cheaper 
grades of Orientals—those priced at 
somewhere round twice that of a 
good Wilton—aren’t worth as much 
as the Wilton at half the cost. That 
is to say, it is wise to regard the 
lower priced Orientals with sus- 
picion. They are, of course, 
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“Made in America’ 


Is a Pledge of Value 


Ross CRANE 


machine made, often of inferior quality of 
yarn, crude in color and in general clearly 
a cheap commercialized product, sold 
at too-high prices because of their foreign 
flavor. 

An American-made Wilton or chenille 





A worsted Wilton which in pattern, color and texture 
has the appearance of a beautiful Oriental rug 


of the first grade, on the contrary, is 
made of the finest quality long-fibred 
wool, and will actually outwear the cheap 
Oriental, which nevertheless costs double, 
and often more than double, the price of 
the Wilton. Moreover, in design and color 
blending the Wiltons are far superior to 
the lower priced Orientals, as they are in 
many instances actual replicas of master- 
pieces of rug design, the originals of which 
are in the great museums of the world and 
regarded as priceless. 


HESE wonderful designs and color- 

ings, let me say, are not confined to 
Wilton rugs, but are embodied in many 
of the lower priced rugs such as the 
Axminster and velvets. 

I hope I am making myself clear in 
this. I am not attacking Oriental rugs; 
in their finer grades they will always be 
real aristocrats. It is only in the lower 
grades that they are undesirable; their 
quality is not commensurate with their 
cost. Get domestic rugs and secure 
greater beauty and equal durability 
at half their cost. 

In point of popularity the Wilton 
rug leads the field. This is because 
of its wide range in the factors of 
price, pattern and color, its com- 
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A practical sort of taupe rug, in which the sur- 
face is pleasingly broken by an all-over design 


in color 


fortable, luxurious texture under foot 
and its splendid wearing quality. 

What is most perplexing to the home- 
maker is the various names given to 
Wilton rugs which, so far as the price 
tags indicate, are of the same quality. 
These are merely trade names of the 
several manufacturers. The thing to get 
hold of is that while all Wiltons are made 

, of wool the better grades are made of 
worsted yarn which is spun from the 
longest and strongest fibres of the wool 
and twisted very tightly. The real dif- 
ferentiating names are therefore Worsted 
Wiltons and Wool Wiltons. 

Worsted Wiltons, by whatever 
trade name, range in price from 
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American-made Wilton rug in 
any price range, you are getting 
not only value received, but the 
best value possible at that par- 
ticular price. 

Below the Wiltons in price and 
quality come the Axminsters. These 
may be had in various grades from 
$60 down to $45. Again, as in the 
Wiltons, the price is an index 
of wearing quality and tex- 
ture. 

During the last few years 
Axminster rugs have im- 
aes immeasurably in color 
olending and pattern. Now 
you will find almost the same 
harmonization of colors and 
charm of design in Axmin- 
sters that characterize the 
Wiltons. The white spots in 
the design that formerly 
made Axminsters so crude in 
appearance have now been 
toned down to a gray or 
taupe or straw color. One 
of the most beautiful designs 
I ever saw in a rug was a 
reproduction of a wonderful 
Persian book cover, and it 
was in a recently manufac- 
tured Axminster. 

Chenille rugs and carpets 
are in a price range above 
that of the Wiltons. Like 
the Wiltons and Axminsters they 
are a high pile product, but they 
cost more to manufacture. 


‘THE best grades are priced at 
two or three times that of the 
best Wiltons; the lower grade, 
however, those that approximate 
the Wiltons in price, are not nearly 
so serviceable as the Wiltons. 
Chenille floor coverings have one char- 
acteristic advantage—they may be had 
in widths up to twenty-one feet. Also in 
the better grades they possess an un- 
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rivaled luxuriousness of texture. 

Beside these high pile floor coverings 
there are a number of flat rugs, such as 
hooked, braided and linen rugs. The first 
two are popular for bedrooms and as 
“seatter’’ rugs to add interest to floors 
covered in taupe. The linen rug is ex- 
tremely durable, comes in interesting 
patterns and is low in price. For hall- 


This Wilton has a large and vigorous pattern 
but the colors are so wonderfully blended that 


the effect is charmingly quiet 


ways, sunrooms, breakfast rooms and 
dining rooms it is a boon to homemakers 
with slender purses. Grass, rush, and 
other types par- (Continued on page 46 





$150 down to somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $95 for a 9x 12 
rug. The price indicates the rela- 
tive wearing quality; in all grades 
you will find beautifully blended 
colors and artistic patterns. 


HIS is true also of wool Wil- 
tons which cost from $75 to 
$96 for a 9x 12 rug. The differ- 
ence in quality is in durability and 
texture rather than in color and 
design, and, of course, service- 
ability and luxurious texture are 
worth paying for. 
The most reassuring fact, how- 
ever, is that when you buy an 


Mr. Crane points out to an inquir- 
ing young housewife that there is a 
well-balanced distribution of pat- 
tern in this room. One chair has a 
figured pattern that repeats the rug 
colors ; one is in plain covering in the 
dominant hue ; and two pieces are in 
a striped fabric. Walls are paneled, 
draperies plain, while the decorated 
secretary adds more pattern 



































Applying the fibre wool type 


insulation 


At right, the rigid composition 
type, which makes excellent wall 
material 





E have never had to be 

converted to heating our 

homes or to wearing 
proper underwear. We have 
never liad to’ be converted to 
keeping the rain out of our homes 
or putting glass in our windows in- 
stead of cheese cloth. We have never 
had to be converted to putting corks in 
our bottles instead of paper. Yet we go 
on building, buying and renting houses 
that admit the cold air in winter and 
let out the warm air we pay so dearly 
for. In summer our houses admit the 
hot air and then we have to run away 
to expensive cool places to feel happy. 
Furthermore we build new rooms on 
our houses because our attics or top 
floors are too warm in summer and too 
cold in winter and everything gets on 
our nerves and we spend too much 
money and we wonder and ponder and 
get unhappy. 

In the cold winter months one fre- 
quently sees a roof on which the snow 
or frost is melted everywhere except at 
the eaves or cornices. This is the most 
vivid and convincing proof of the fact 
that non-insulated houses are continu- 
ally giving up heat which accomplishes 
no result except to melt snow and help 
heat up the great open spaces of out- 
doors. 

Engineers have gotten the matter of 
insulation down to a fine point, so that 
they know precisely the amount of heat 
transmitted by the ordinary fabrics used 
in building, and the various types of insu- 
lating material. It is not the purpose of 
this article to choose any definite type, 
but rather to present the advantages of 
insulation in general, since there are so 
many different bases of argument. 

All walls should be equipped with some 
insulation and all roofs should be insu- 
lated twice as heavily. Now you are 
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Houses Need Underwear 


Keep the warm Air Inside in Winter 


and Outside in Summer 


ETHEL PEYSER 


2.61 B.T.U. get by. These are not just 
figures alone, they are the measure of 
fuel saving, for if you let the heat 
that you have paid for escape thru 
your studdings and roof you are 
wasteful. 
If your home is going to be a 
home and not an athletic field 
it must be a place where you 
can sit with comfort in any 
part of it, stand and wait in 
your halls and not have to 
think of dampness, drafts 
and constant cold currents. 
“Don’t sit on the floor” and 
“get away from the win- 
dow,” get to be nerve- 
wracking slogans when you 
at home much. Further- 
more, the home is the place 
to rest the nerves, so a place 
where sound can be governed 
leaves you more vitality for 
other things. 
All this can be stopped. We 
must have measures to save our 





building costs, and make our homes 














Two-ply quilt insulation, which is turned in around frames 


aware that heat goes thru materials and 
therefore you cannot keep all the heat 
you generate, even if you close the doors 
and windows. It has been computed that 
while a house wall without good insula- 
tion will transmit about 5.4 units of heat 
(the British Thermal Unit called for 
short B.T.U.) with an excellent insula- 
tion only approximately 3.62 B.T.U. will 
get thru. The roof without the insula- 
tion transmits about 4.7 B.T.U. and with 
an excellent insulation only lets around 


quieter and healthier, and all this can 
be done and is being done with insu- 
lation. You can even make your rooms 
larger by insulating your walls! 
Insulation absorbs and keeps from 
passing thru it the heat that you make 
at such great cost. That’s all it means. 
It acts like bodily underwear keeping in 
the warmth and keeping out the cold. 
The great Steinmetz said in connection 
with this subject: “Our present struc- 
tures are causing an annual leakage of 
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millions of dollars worth of heat... the 
loss is a serious problem . . . The house 
of the future will be scientifically built 
from the standpoint of heating.” 

When you see an icicle you may 
usually know that the heat of your house 
is causing the snow to melt and that heat 
is escaping from your roof. Why not 
let the sun melt the snow? Or why not 
have your roof so cool that much of the 
snow will blow off and if it doesn’t blow 
oft, will at least melt off leisurely and 
well. A well-laid roof and good insula- 
tion will pay you a millionfold. Interfer- 
ing with nature is all right to save 
money but interfering with the sun 
to your extra expense is nothing 
more or less than immoral after you 
know the way to save money... 
by insulation. Let the sun, not your 
furnace, meit the snow! 

It is very amusing, if you have an 
insulated home. to play the fuel 
game with neighbors who have a 
similar layout. Your fuel bills will 
be from 3314 percent to 40 percent 
cheaper. Your neighbors will be wild 
with envy! It won’t be long until 
your neighbors invest, if not in com- 
plete, at least, in roof insulation! 

There are many kinds of insula- 
tion on the market and we are going 
to tell you of the most prominent 
types (not every t:pe), to give you 
an idea of their makeup and appli- 
cation. But before attacking this 
we must say that every one of these 
insulations, besides others which we 
haven’t had room to include, are fire 
retardents to certain degrees. It is 
difficult in an article like this to give 
the exact degree, for every test dif- 
fers in very many particulars. Now 
whereas they are fire retardents, 
they are not necessarily fireproof, 
nor is there any special reason why 
they should be. 

Here, then, is a partial list of the 
types of insulation: Paper (build- 
er’s); eel grass, paper sheathed and 
sometimes asbestos sheathed ; cork board; 
sugar cane fibre board; cattle hair quilted, 
paper sheathed; semi-rigid felted fiber; 
wood pulp treated, paper sheathed; linen 
or other vegetable fiber quilted or com- 
pressed, and plaster bubble. Paper in the 
form of building 
paper has long 
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for outside the sheathing, on the inside 
of the studding, over and beneath the 
floor or joists or between the floors. 

This woolly material is so constructed 
that millions of little dead air spaces in 
every square foot of the wool impede the 
progress of heat and cold. 

Of course this means that the wood 
has gone thru a terrific cleansing and 
organism removing process so that ver- 
min will find no comfort in eating or 
nesting in it and so that it will not mash 
down to softness, annihilating its dead 
air spaces. This wool is of pure wood 
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is a deadener between walls and floors. 

Eel grass is quite romantic, for it was 
first used by New England sailors, we 
are told, when they built their houses, in 
order to keep out the cold which whizzes 
about the seashore. 

Of course their grass was crude in 
their day, for it was not put thru a 
course to remove all vermin-attracting 
material and make it unpleasant for rats 
and mice. This you see must be one of 
the specifications of insulating material 
which is hidden in the walls, for no one 
wants to supply a hidden restaurant for 

animal pests! Cork insulation is one 











of the ngid but very light materials. 
We will not consider here the granu- 
lated types of cork but that which 
comes in sheets from one to three 
inches thick. 

First of all, the cork can be used 
inside and outside of the building. 
It can be used directly under the 
plaster or stucco, with or without 
lath. Good cork board, one inch 
thick, is equal to sixteen inches of 
brick, 84% inches of hollow tile, or 
2% inches of lumber in ability to 
keep back heat. In other words, 
only excellent non-conductors of 
heat can be used for insulation ma- 
terial and cork is one of the finest. 

Now comes another type of semi- 
flexible insulation material and a 
most interesting one. 

It is what we are pleased to call 
the linen type, which is really a “de- 
gummed” blanket of unbleached 
linen, having no cements or binder 
in it except itself. It is held to- 
gether by a compression process and 
stays together for all time. 

It is odorless and free, as is cork, 
from all animal matter or possible 
decay, is loathed by vermin—rats 





and mice—and is inherently free 





Applying the fiber semi-rigid type 


fibers cemented together and packed as 
a sandwich between two layers of tough, 
asphalt kraft paper which 1s waterproof, 
windproof and dustproof and is a sound 
deadener of value. 

To deaden sound between the rooms 


from the taint of probable instan- 
taneous combustion. It is not af- 
fected by dampness and has rigidity 
and flexibility enough to be of unique 
value in various contingencies. This linen 
or flax type of insulation is about equal 
as a cold repeller to twenty-seven times 
its thickness in concrete! Fancy that and 
save money! As heat-retainer an inch of 
it is worth four inches of solid lumber 
and sixteen of 
brick and mortar. 





been used and of 
course tho offer- 
ing some resist- 
ance to heat 
hasn’t enough re- 
sistance to com- 
pare with “pro- 
fessional insula- 
tions.” 
Oneofthemost 
efficient and in- 
expensive insula- 
tion materials, is 
the wood wool 
type that comes 
in sealed rolls in 
three standard a 
widths; one eae 








a So here again, 

you see that al- 
tho all of these 
insulations under 
discussion are 
good and worth 
of purchase, pn 
one has its own 
special points 
and it is very 
hard to be the 
arbiter between 
them for they are 
all able friends 
and waiting to 
be hailed and 
nailed. 

Fiber or cellu- 








width to be used 
betweenthestud- 
ding and theraft- 
ers which are set 
sixteen inches on centers and have extra 
flange on each side for nailing; the sec- 
ond width is used where the studding 
and rafters have twenty-four inch cen- 
ters; the third width is made to go flat 


Furnace heat melts snow on the roofs of non-insulated houses leaving border at eaves 


is a gift of the gods and makes the home 
a sweeter, saner place in which to live 
especially if there be children whose 
rompings must not be stopped and who 
can play to their souls’ content if there 





lose insulations 
are truly orna- 
mental and can 
be used as deco- 
ration on the outside and inside of a 
house with or without plaster. This type 
can be plastered over, eliminating lath 
between plaster and insulation, but with 
stucco a wire lath is rec- (Cont. on p. 60 









Do You Know Your Onions? 


This Hardy and Appetizing Vegetable 


Deserves Greater Recognition 


OrRA SMITH, Iowa State College 


NIONS in the home garden will add 
zest to the salads, flavor to the 
stew, decorate the steak in a taste- 

ful manner, upholster the onion sandwich 
and prove to be a joy generally to the 
housewife as well as to the gar- 
dener. In addition to these strong 
arguments, the onion is a satis- 
factory vegetable to grow since it 
is practically free from pests and 
disease and because its green tops 
waving aloft add a decorative 
note to the small garden plot. 
The onion is not exactly a 
rugged garden pioneer, however, 
ready to thrive as corn or pota- 
toes would on newly-turned-under 
sod. For that reason, it is best to 
put the onion row where there was 
a hoed crop last season. In fact, 
it is best to plant the onions in the 
same spot in the garden year after 
year. This is mainly to keep down 
the weeds which may be permitted 
to grow in some other crop in 
which the plants are not crowded 
so closely together in the garden. 


OMPOSITION of the soil is 
not so important as its me- 
chanical condition. Sandy loam is 
best, but onions may be raised 
profitably on heavy clay soil if a 
lot of decayed leaves or barnyard 
manure is worked into it to break 
it up and make it more porous. 
Any good garden soil, however, 
that will grow other vegetables 
will grow a good crop of onions. 
If the ground has been made rich 
with well-rotted manure, no more fertil- 
izer may be necessary, but otherwise, it 
will be well to spread a little bonemeal or 
acid phosphate over the ground where 
the onions are to go and spade it thoroly 
into the soil. 

The onion may be grown by any of the 
following methods: by starting the seed 
in the garden where the crop is to mature; 
by sowing the seed in a box in the house 
or in the hotbed and transplanting to the 





Grow chives for beauty in the garden as well as for piquancy in the salad 


field; or also by the purchase of these 
small plants or transplants; by the sets 
themselves from seed sown the previous 
year; by top sets borne in the flower 
cluster of the Egyptian or tree onion; and 


















































“Don’t breathe it to a soul,” 

says Father, “but for a real 

onion sandwich grow the mak- 
ings yourself” 


by bottom sets in the multiplier or 
potato onion. 

So you see you are given a wide 
choice of methods to start this 
vegetable. Your selection, how- 











ever, should be influenced by the results 
that you expect. If you are growing 
onions to harvest green, early in the 
spring, your choice should be one of 
these: the Egyptian or tree onion, the 
potato or multiplier onion, or 
onion sets. Any of these will pro- 
duce edible green onions long be- 
fore any of the other methods. 


‘THE Egyptian tree onion and 
the potato onion have the ad- 
ditional advantage of being per- 
ennial; that is, they will live for 
years without replanting or han- 
dling, and will grow with the 
minimum amount of care. A row 
of multipliers may be allowed to 
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The leek has a strong personality 


grow at will year after year, supplying 
enough green onions to afford the table 
supply every spring. As the Egyptian 
and the multiplier onians are perennials, 
living from year to year, they should be 
planted along with the other perennials 
such as asparagus (Continued on page 76 














Planning a Workable Kitchen 


Time Saved By Forethousght 


HEN we study the tasks of the 
homemaker, we find that approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the day’s 
work centers about the kitchen. It is 
natural, then, that we turn in this direc- 
tion to find a solution of the management 
problems of the home. Every minute that 


May Be Spent for Pleasure 


JEAN Muir DORSEY 


other jobs of homemaking easier, because 
it means additional time to plan and 
think. Likewise, every extra step or 
motion that can be eliminated so that the 
work is done more efficiently saves that 
much energy for the rest of the day’s 
work. With over a thousand meals to be 





is very simple. It is careful thought and 
study on the part of each homemaker, 
whether in planning a new kitchen or 
rearranging an old one. 

The first thing to do is to think thru 
the kitchen jobs. These center around 
the following general operations: the 


preparation of meals; the serving of 
meals; and the clearing away and washing 


of dishes. 


prepared each year, we can readily appre- 
ciate how much the lightening 
of even the smallest kitchen 
tasks may mean to the home- 
maker. 

Does it not seem, then, that 
securing a comfortable, work- 


can be saved in the kitchen makes the 
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N addition to these jobs, it is sometimes 
necessary to do the ironing in the 
kitchen; and in most homes where there 
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bd) Bad | able, living kitchen may be is little extra help, the mother has the 
Tea, after all one of the first steps added task of the care of the children 
[Presets Fees) MS ave in solving the management while she is busy about the work. 
ope |e problems of the home? The There are just two things to remember 


secret of this type of kitchen in the grouping of equipment in a kitchen 
plan. First, all of the equipment 
related to each kitchen process 
should be grouped together; 
second, it should be so arranged 
that each task can be carried out 
in the most efficient manner. 
For example, all of the articles 
which are used in the prepara- 
tion and serving of meals should 
be grouped together. These in- 
clude the refrigerator, the work- 
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AS many as 776 steps can be saved 

ina kitchen while preparing din- 
ner, by the use of proper appliances, 
it has been found by a state college 
kitchen efficiency expert of national 
reputation. The time saved by proper 
arrangement ranges from ten percent 
to forty-one percent. 

Your husband is often able to 
get in some more afternoon golf by 
enlisting the services of an effici- LS 
ency engineer in his office or fact- = 
ory or store. Think it over. 











Room 


Plan 1 


Dinina 





On this page are shown the 
plans of the two kitchens that 
Mrs. Dorsey has built and used; 
below is a photograph showing 
the meal-preparation group- 
ing in her present kitchen 
































ing tables, molding board, flour and sugar 
bins, supply cupboards, cooking dishes 
and ‘utensils, and serving shelf or table. 
The stove and sink, also, which are both 
so necessary to the preparation of food, 
must be close to the worktable. 

Then, if both large and small equip- 
ment and supplies are arranged so that 
there is little retracing of steps from the 
supply cupboard and refrigerator to the 
worktable where the food is prepared and 
to the stove where it is cooked, each task 
will be completed with the fewest mo- 
r tions. (Continued on page 61 
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ference that is made in her work 

by a convenient kitchen. As great 
or greater difference is made in the task 
of parents if their home is equipped for 
children to live in. 

I prophesy that this is the next fea- 
ture that will be emphasized in home 
building, just as the past five years have 
seen the development of convenient and 
attractive kitchens. It will come sooner 
if we parents insist that the houses we 
buy or build or rent shall be places 
where children can live comfortably. 

Take into account that two separate 


| Di -a housekeeper knows the dif- 


The Case of Home vs. Child 


For Sale—A Good House 


one man’s desire to sell his house. It has 

a handsome fireplace, a built-in ironing 

board and a dry basement—but the only 

place for the son to dress is on the stairs! 

A little circumstance which was com- 

ene J overlooked when the house was 
ought. 

If we must go on living as we are, we 
can still put our wits to work to arrange 
things so that the children will have 
their fair share of the home. Don’t be 
bound by a name. What if a room is 
called the dining room or the radio room 
on the architect's plans? If your survey 
shows that it is the logical one for the 











Reason: Boy Must Dress on the Stairs 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


children to have, be courageous and turn 
it into a playroom. If, on the other hand, 
your survey establishes that your par- 
ticular house simply can’t be made liv- 
able for children, isn’t it about time you 
moved? 


WHETHER you are looking for a 
home or whether you are going to 
fit the present one to the children’s needs, 
figure that the following things are abso- 
lutely essential and indispensable if your 
house is to be a home for children: 
1. At a very minimum, there must be 
a yard where they can play freely. They 
must be able to make 





and often conflicting 
courses of interest flow 
along when children 
and adults live in the 
same house. Father and 
mother, when they look 
for a house, are im- 
pressed by flawless 
woodwork and glossy 
floors. 


the children this 
means curtailing 
their most fascinating 
indoor activities lest the 
lovely woodwork and 
floors be damaged. It 
is also oor to mean 





























ceaseless vigilance, hard 
words and nerves on 
the part of the parents 
to see that such activi- 
ties are really cur- 


The open  book- 
shelves that tempt the 
toddler, the dining set 
that a kiddie car must 
not bump into— how 
about it, is your house 
a comtortable place for 
your children tolivein? 

One of my guilty 
memories is the apart- 











ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS 


CORE your own home by the following questions and see 

how you stand, fathers as well as mothers: 

1. Do you have outdoor play space adequate for your chil- 
dren? 

2. Has it a place for them to climb? 

3. Can they run and shout and climb without interference? 

4. Do you have a playroom indoors for your children? 

5. Do you allow them to use their toys as they please in it? 
(This does not include destruction, which is never desirable, 
but means self-directed play with self-chosen toys.) 

Have your children a place to: (a) Keep their toys in 
orderly fashion? (And do you see that they put the toys away 
when the play is done?) (b) Hang up their own wraps? (c) 
Hang up and put away their own clothes upon undressing at 
night? 

7. Have they a quiet, well-ventilated sleeping room? 

8. Is the neighborhood a suitable one for rearing children? 

And now watch what goes on in your home for a week and 
then score yourself on the following questions: 

Did you observe any traits in yourself or your husband 
(or wife) which encouraged bad habits in the children? 

10. Did you have time to do the things the children need? 
If not, what interfered? (a) Too many outside activities? 

Or (b) too much housework? 

11. What was your manner toward the children? 
Did you observe any difficulties because of it? 











ment we lived in during the creeping ase of our baby’s 
existence, where every room was comp 

objects that the baby was not allowed to touch. Life must 
have seemed to her just one “no-no” after another—and 


etely surrounded by 








noise—unless, of course, 
some unusual factor 
arises such as illness; 
they must have plenty 
of room for strenuous 
exercise; they must have 
a place to build and con- 
trive. 

2. Indoors there must 
be a room or a nook 
where the children can 
keep their playthings 
and can play with them 
undisturbed and without 
disturbing others. Have 
floors like mirrors in the 
rest of the house if you 
like, but make up your 
mind that if water is 
spilled here or if 
scratches appear there 
will be no scolding. 

This room must be so 
situated that the chil- 
dren will (Cont. on p. 64 




















waxed floors. 





first when you consider the 






disappear as if by magic. 
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small wonder that after a time the phrase lost its potency. 
But of course we are entitled to our nice woodwork, our 
glossy floors and the rest. Let us, then, provide plenty of 
space where the children can carry on their activities un- 
hampered. Let us teach them to respect our domain and 
as a return courtesy, let them run things as seems good to 
them in theirs. How much more satisfactory for all con- 
cerned than maintaining constant guard duty over the ma- 
hogany piano and shooing muddy feet away from newly- 


The best time to think about these things, of course, is 
when we are acquiring a home. Put the children’s needs 
points of the various possibilities 
—then see how much friction, how many bad habits will 


I was told the other day the interesting reason back of 
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Why Families Stay Home 


Good Books Like These 
Are Excellent Reasons 






HELEN COWLES LECRON 


**T went into a house and it wasn't a house, 
It has big steps and a great big hall; 
But it hasn't got a bookshelf, 
ookshelf, 
A bookshelf, 
And it isn’t like a house at all.’’ 


O, A. A. Milne didn’t say that, but 
he almost did, and I feel quite 
sure he won’t mind my para- 

phrasing him here since I intend to say, 
in the course of my argument, that the 
Milne rhymes are the kind of rhymes 
that live only in the Right Houses. 
But I mustn’t overstep myself. Lines 
like the ones above have a way of trip- 
ing thru my head and making me 
eep up with them, regardless of the 
weightier ideas puffing in the rear. 

To begin soberly and rhetorically as 
befits a literary editor: are you a good 
housekeeper? Is yours a real and com- 
plete home? (I am speaking both to 
men and women now, to home-keepers 
of all kinds and particularly to parents.) 


you can‘t answer my questions in 
the affirmative unless yours is a 
house with a bookshelf—a house thru 
which fresh ideas circulate as freely 
and actively as fresh air is allowed to 
do. Children as well as adults need the 
rejuvenation that ideas bring, ideas 
continually on the move. They need dis- 
cussion, interchange of Plea: They 
need to be included in the home round- 
table. 

By all this I mean to suggest nothing 

















Will James,author of “Smoky” and 
“Cow Country,” books which any 
boy and his parents ought to like 


































set and formal such as reading aloud 
may be if the parent who reads insists 
on choosing all the books himself and 
forcing the youngsters to listen sol- 
emnly and submissively. In some fami- 
lies reading aloud doesn’t work at all, 
and yours may be that kind of a fam- 
ily. (I hope not, however!) But at any 
rate, you can bring home books that 
everybody will enjoy and enjoy so 
much that they will be freely discussed. 


For family reading I cannot praise 
too highly A Daughter of the Sa- 
murai (Doubleday, $3), by Etsu Ina- 
gaki Sugimoto, a Japanese woman of 
intelligence and understanding who 
teaches at Columbia. She writes of her 
Japanese childhood and girlhood in a 
way that makes the most fascinating 
reading, and what is more, draws these 
two countries together in a common 
bond. Such a book, if as widely read 
as it deserves to be, will do 
more to promote world peace 
than any number of interna- 
tional conferences. Grown 
people, young people, every- 

dy in the family will like it. 
However, if you think it a 
little too difficult for the very 












Deric Nusbaum, one of 
the popular boy-authors, 
has a new book this year, 
“Deric With the Indians” 


Arthur Bowie Chrisman, 
who wrote “The Wind 
That Wouldn’t Blow,” 
shown here with” some 
of his young friends 
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youngest I suggest a child’s book, With 
Taro and Hana in Japan, written by 
Madame Sugimoto and Nancy Virginia 
Austen. (Stokes, $1.) This little vol- 
ume is full of information (presented 
in story form) about the life of Japa- 
nese children. The illustrations were 
all drawn under the supervision of 
Madame Sugimoto so they are care- 
fully accurate as to detail and atmos- 
phere. Take a month or two months to 
study Japan and base your study on 
these two books plus any magazine 
material that you may run across, You 
will be astonished at all you will Jearn 
and—and—( this is equally important in 
my opinion) at the fun you will have. 

Did you know that Will James, who 
wrote Smoky, (Scribner’s $2.50) a jolly 
story of a mouse-colored western horse, 
was awarded the John (Cont. on p. 68 
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Looking thruthe arch into the flower 


Ga¥den beyond 


N the days when I was a poor working 

girl, I always reasoned that even if 

one could not have the smartest of 
clothes, it was still possible, with careful 
management, to look attractive. Later, 
when. the best man in the world and I 
were confronted with the similar problem 
of how to clothe the exterior of our shiny 
new cottage with shrubbery, flowers and 
other accessories that go with a well- 
dressed garden, we found the same 
reasoning to be true. 

So, in our landscaping we followed my 
plan for clothing in general. First, we 
decided how much we could spend in the 
course of a year. Second, we listed what 
we should like to have (taking care not 
to want more,than we could afford). Third, 
we studied the magazines and other 
sources for ideas. Fourth, we got our 
pattern and went to work. We have been 
so pleased with results, we are impelled 
to pass our “pattern” or plan on to 
others. 

Our first step—deciding what we could 
spend—was taken on New Year’s after- 
noon in the year 1925, two months after 
we moved into our new home. After 
switching the budget this way and that, 
we decided to set aside $20 annually for 
clothing the exterior of our bungalow. 
Now $20 may represent to some of you 
the price of one plant; to others, it may 
seem an extravagant sum. To us it meant 
the very most we could afford to spend 
for something we wanted very much. This 


“A little corner we borrowed from the woods 





Beauty on a Budget 





A Lay Landscape Architect Tries 
Her Hand With a Limited Purse 


MARY ROCKWELL 


$20 was to be spent, $10 in the spring and 
$10 in the fall—those being the logical 
planting seasons. 

Our next step—listing what we wanted 
—was done also on a January afternoon 
of that same year. This list, when finally 
completed, contained these 
items: a neat front and side 
lawn (it was already sodded 
but needed some additional 
work done on it) ; some shrub- 


from the office and after some experi- 
menting we put our ideas on the paper, 
making the “plan” you see here. This 
pattern, tho not exactly to scale, gave us 
a fair idea of how our grounds would look 
when finally com- (Continued on page 58 


Here ts our “pattern” 
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Now, every man can give his wife 
the home of her dreams 


Ths NEW BOOK 
shows you the secret 
of owning a better 
home than you hoped 
for—right now. Send 
for your FREE 
copy today. 


“ a “ 


OU won't need a lot 

of money to get the 
home you want. This 
new book tells you how. 
It clears up scores of questions that 
arise in the mind of everyone who is 
thinking of buying a home. It gives 
you facts that will surprise you about 
how easy it is to finance your home on 
a basis that will protect your invest- 
ment. It will help you select your con- 
tractor or judge a house already built. 


Moreover, this book will show you 
how you can own a better home than 
you ever dreamed possible. It will tell 
you about the amazing 5-point mate- 
rial that brings new comforts and can 
cut one of your biggest items of upkeep 

cost by a third. 
This mate- 
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tial is Celotex. It adds little or nothing 
to the cost of building; because the 
broad, strong Celotex boards replace 
other materials in the walls and roof 
and save money in the radiation and 
heating plant. 


Celotex, the five-point material, makes 





FOR OLD HOMES, TOO 
IN houses already built, Celotex lines at- 


tics. Here, it will make your home cooler in 
summer; warmer in winter; add anattrac- 
tive extra room; and save more fuel money 
than it costs. It is also used to line base- 
ments, garages, and for remodeling work. 











This book is FREE 





homes (1) stronger, (2) 
cooler in summer, (3) 
quieter, (4) warmer in 
winter, (5) less costly 
to heat. 


Send for this 
book NOW 


Every man who is rent: 
ing owesittohimselfard 
to his family to read this 
book. It is showing thou. 
sands who have simply 
wished for a home how 
easy it is to actually own 
one. To read it is the first step toward 
the best investment you wil] ever make 
—toward greater family happiness and 
a higher standing in your community. 


Don’t put off this important matter 
another day. All you have to do to get 
the facts is to mail the coupon below. 
This valuable book will be sent free 
and places you under no obligation. 
Send for your copy right now! 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, II. 

Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, Montreal 
ALL RELIABLE LUMBER DEALERS CAN SUPPLY CELOTEX 


* . +; 
me, 





YSTRONGER “COOLER 


YQUIETER 


“Less Cost Ly fo heat 


Y WARMER 
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The sign of a well-built house 


—comfortable in any weather, low in 
upkeep cost and high in re-sale value. 


oe 
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This book clears up scores of questions. 
Look at thesechapter headings:‘‘Can 
1 Afford 11?—W hereShall WeLive? 
— Helps Ready For Y ou — Getting 
The Money—Building It Right.” 
These facts ave invaluabletoanyone 
who wants to build or buy. Fillin 
the cou pon and mail it right now. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





O Please send the book, ““You Can Own That Home,” and the 


Celotex Building Book. 
ae eae ee ae See Se en 


EE, aA a Ca a eT ee 

©) I am interested in buying or build- 
ing a Celotex house. 

Approximate price......................... 


Se : 
ne 
~~ ss v, " 


in my present home. 


© Lam interested in using Celotex 


Birds Have Home Problems 


Why Does a Crested Flycatcher Hang a 


F you want to read birds’ minds, you 
have only to take a careful look at 
the homes they build. They will go 

to no end of trouble to find ideal spots 
in which to bring up their children. And 
they try to make the houses themselves 
as comfortable and protective as they 
can according to their own individual 
ideas for “better bird-babies.”” Like all 


Snakeskin Out of Its Nest? 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


for a self-respecting bird family. The 
nest is usually made of twigs and strips 
of bark standing out awkwardly in all 
directions around a shallow cavity lined 
with rootlets and feathers in which the 
eggs are laid. Such a coarse arrangement 
does not make the nest so attractive as it 
is useful. Besides helping to keep the 
nest in place, the twigs and bark form a 

rustic porch or platform where 

the bird children may sit in 














safety while they are getting 
ready to stretch their wings. 
The crested flycatcher is a 
bird that likes to have in its 
home some of the same things 
its ancestors used. Perhaps it 
is something like modern folks 
keeping grandfather’s clock or 
the brass candlesticks of days 
gone by. At any rate, hanging 
a snake skin out of the nest is a 
custom the crested flycatcher’s 
ancestors practiced for some 
unknown purpose thousands of 
years ago, and their descend- 
ants still have the 
habit. 


Why Birds’ Eggs Differ in Size 


‘THE wee humming bird lays eggs 
scarcely larger than a bean, and those 
of the California condor are about four 
and a half inches long and more than 
half as wide. In American bird circles 
these are probably the largest and the 
smallest eggs. Taking most birds into con- 
sideration, therefore, it is natural to think 
that the size of birds’ eggs depends upon 
the size of the bird. This is usually the 
case, but not always. Sometimes birds of 
the same size lay eggs that measure as 
differently as can be. There are the 
raven and a northern sea bird called the 
guillemot, for instance. If you should 
compare them, you would see that the 
two birds are about the same size; but 
it would take about four eggs of the 
raven to make one egg of the guillemot. 
Differences in size and weight of eggs 
among birds of the same size is explained 
in this way: it all depends upon how 
much time and attention Mr. and Mrs. 
Bird choose to give their young family 





When the ground 
is frozen, it is a good 
time to go into the 
swamps to Jook for 
marsh wrens’ nests 
built the summer be- 
fore. The home of 
this little brownie is 
as clever as it is 
cozy. Itisathatched 








A little catbird of the younger generation probably 
The home 


is somewhat bulky in architecture, but the interior 


waiting for mother’s or father’s help. 


is convenient and comfortable 


good parents, most birds are considering 
their children’s happiness when they plan 
their homes. 

Baltimore orioles take precautions for 
the comfort and safety of their birdlings 
in a way that is sometimes unnoticed 
even while the beauty of the woven nest 
is being admired. Orioles take a great 
deal of pains just to choose the right sort 
of forked twig, slender but strong, from 
which to hang the nest. This is so that 
the opening in the top of the basket- 
home cannot be pulled together making 
the babies prisoners as the precious load 
becomes heavier. These homes are often 
built in elm trees. 


GoOME birds evidently have better taste 
than others in making their homes look 
artistic, but every bit of work that goes 
into a nest seems to have a purpose. If 
in a low bush somewhere you should find 
a deserted home of a brown thrasher, you 
might think it a crude sort of hut indeed 
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affair of woven grass 
fashioned almost as 
roundas a ball. The 
doorway is at the 
side, and when the 
house is attached to 
cat - tails or water 
weeds it seems to be just a 
bunch of hay that the high 
water has left. That would 
seem to be protection enough, 
but marsh wren parents are 
unusually careful about their 
children’s welfare. Therefore; 
they build three or four nests, 
only one of which is lined and 
occupied, and a summer in- 














truder has difficulty in locating 
the one in which the family 
lives. 

Whether birds think and 
reason or not, there is no guess- 
work in the planning of their homes, as 
you will learn if you go out to study them 
in winter when it is quite safe to examine 
them. There is as much difference in ap- 
pearance and style and individuality 
among the dwellings of the feathered folk 
as there is among bungalows and Spanish 
patios and humble cottages and Swiss 
chalets and log cabins. : 
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A brown thrasher’s home with its rustic porch of 


twigs and bark 


after the little ones are hatched. Gulls, 

cranes, ducks, geese, loons, and shore 

birds of various kinds are some that lay 

~ sig large eggs for the size of the 
ird. 

In an egg, as you probably know, the 
yolk is the food for the baby bird before it 
is ready to leave the shell. If a certain 
kind of bird, then, (Continued on page 77 
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“Listerine, madam, - quickly” 


Even children know that at 
the first sign of throat irrita- 
tion, the use of Listerine as a 
gargle will often ward off 
colds—or worse. 


Sore throat is a natural 
warning that should always 
be heeded. It is Nature’s way 
of telling you that disease 
germs are fighting for the 
upper hand, and that prompt 
measures are necessary. 


Listerine, as you know, has 
been the standard family first 
aid in these matters for more 
than a half century. 


Being antiseptic, it im- 
mediately attacks the count- 
less disease-producing bacteria 
that lodge in the oral cavity. 
Time and time again, it has 
nipped a serious complication 


in the bud. 


Honestly, now, isn’t it 


worth while to take this 
pleasant morning-and-night 
precaution every day during 
the cold weather, when so 
many people are laid up? 
Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Never Neglect 


a sore throat 














ITS 
NAME ALONE 


The name Listerine 
| Tooth Paste is a guarantee 
that it is the best paste that 

scientific knowledge 

could achieve. 
Large tube 
—2 
= 


50 diseases 


ers, more serious, do 
not. t the first sign of an irritated 
throat, fareic frequently with Lister- 
ine, and if no improvement is shown, 
consult a physician. 


| Watch your throat! 











mning or d ent. 
character, yield to an 




















LIS TERIN  E 


-the safe antiseptic 

















The Crowning Glory 
of a Good Cake 


Some Simple Rules for Making 


Superfine Frosting 


JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


VEN the most prosaic of cooks must 
believe in magic! How could she 
help doing so when, by combining 

some sugar, water and egg whites, she 
can transform a commonplace cake into 
a mound of delicious confection covered 
with a creamy billowy snow, otherwise 
known as frosting? The best thing about 
this culinary magic is that anyone can 
wave the fairy wand, for frostings—re- 
gardless of what some pessimists may 
say—are very easy to make. 

To all intents and purposes, there are 
just two kinds of frostings, cooked and 
uncooked. Both may be used as fillings, 
as is usually done, altho custard founda- 
tion or fruit filling go well between the 
layers of a rich butter cake. In choosing 
the sort of icing to use, it is usually a 
a good rule to select a simple one for a 
rich cake and a richer one for a plain 
cake. Angel foods and sponge cakes need 
only the simplest of icings. Some prefer 
them with none at all but I like a tart 
icing made with powdered sugar, a little 
cream, and either orange, lemon or pine- 
apple juice. This should be thin enough 
to spread easily, 


(00D boiled frosting—and who is 
content with making an inferior 
grade—is not quite so easy to make as 
are the others. The most common failures 
with boiled frosting occur because the 
sirup is not boiled long enough, or too 
long; because the sirup is poured over 
the egg whites while it is still boiling; 
or because the mixture is not beaten 
long enough. Getting the right point 
at which to remove the boiling sirup 
from the stove is-all-important... A 
candy thermometer does away 
with all doubts in regard 











to the soft ball, hard ball and spinning 
a thread stages. 

In using the thermometer merely 
fasten it over the side of the pan with 
the little clamp on the back for that 
purpose. Fasten it so that it just clears 
the bottom of the pan, as resting on the 
bottom will give you a hotter temperature 
than the temperature of the sirup. Do 
not do this, however, until the sugar is 
completely dissolved which should take 
about five minutes over a moderate fire. 

The method I use is to put the ther- 
mometer into a pan of warm water on 
the stove nearby and let it heat up along 
with the sirup. Cover the sirup for two 
or three minutes, when the sugar is all 






































One-Two-Three cake icing must be beaten 
constantly while cooking 


dissolved, to prevent the formation of 
sugar crystals on the sides of the pan. 
Then, removing the lid, insert the ther- 
mometer which should be at boiling water 
temperature, and watch it climb. Any- 
where between 238 degrees, which is the 
soft-ball stage, and 254 degrees, hard-ball 
stage, will make a frosting of good tex- 
ture, depending upon the number of egg 
whites which are used. 


N my favorite recipe, which calls for 1 
cupful of sugar, 4% cupful of water, 2 
egg whites and flavoring, I remove the 
sirup when it registers 248 degrees or 
when it makes a firm but not hard ball in 
cold water. 

With the sirup cooked to the right 
temperature, do not make the mistake 
now of pouring it at once onto the whites, 
but remove the pan from the stove and 
wait a minute or two. Boiling sirup on 
egg white cooks the egg albumin so 

uickly that the foaminess is more or less 
estroyed and usually the flavor is not 
so good. 

My method is to have the egg whites 
separated out into a dish, but not beaten, 
with the Dover egg beater at hand. There 
is just time to beat the eggs to a point 
after the sirup is finished cooking. Pour 
the sirup on slowly at first, then faster 
towards the last. It is great to have a 

cooperator at this point to keep the 

stream of sirup going while you beat, 
tho you may use the whisk beater 
and a (Continued on page 70 











No, this wedding cake did not come from the French bakery. It was made and decorated by the 
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author of this article in her own home kitchen 
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Banking Money In the Kitchen 


A Minister's Wife, By Putting First 
Things First, Discovers Something 


VERA CHADSEY TWICHELL 


E can be judged as to our standards 

in life very much by what we buy 

with our money. We spend our 
income for the things which to us seem 
the best of this world’s goods. 

Our income has always 

been very small and 
we know that it 
probably always 
will be. So in the 
very first of our 
family life we had 
to decide on our 
standard of living. 
It was really a ques- 
tion of values. My hus- 
band and I are both col- 
lege graduates and we want- 
me our three sons to have 
college educations if pos- 
sible, so we decided that 
religious training, a good 
home and secular education 
and culture were to come 
first. Of these three the 
home seemed to me the 
‘only one we would have to 
provide unaided, as our 
church and public school 
gave our boys a good start 
on the others. With the 
first gifts they received as 
babies each had a bank ac- 
count for their college fund, 
and all money given to 
them and practically all 










upper 
Creamed shrimps on crackers Bread and butter 
Pineapple gelatine 


never be satisfied with crowded, unlovely 
rooms for a home, when in the future they 
should set up their own households. It is 
our belief that a good home will help them 
to set a high standard toward 

which to work for their 

own homes. We decided 


Beef en 
Casserole 


years of their lives that they need this 
home. 

Three years ago we completed our 
home and it is considered a very beauti- 
ful one, situated on a hill all by itself, a 
short distance back from the highway, a 
short distance out of town, with a won- 
derful view of the mountains to the south 
and west, and several acres of woodland 
at our backdoor. We have trees and 
flowers, shrubs, rose bushes, lilacs, iris 
and gladiolus and many other beautiful 
blossoms, a large garden and a lawn 
which at last has real grass on it. And 
yet with all this our income 
has never been large enough 
so that we have had to pay 








Typical Menus for Two Winter Days 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


elly 
One egg layer cake with chocolate ae 
Tea Milk 


an income tax. (And in our 
state everyone having an 
income of $3,000 has to 
ay.) People will scarcely 

lieve that we have not 
inherited some sudden 
wealth, but all we have 
done is work hard, and save, 
and put first things first. 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Apple sa Wheat cereal, sugar and cream COULD tell you many 
Raised biscfits and butter rambled eggs things about how we have 
a. been able to do this and 
Dinner 4 
Ham and potatoes baked in milk Buttered beets ; still live a wonderfully 
Cabbage and pineapple sa pie pang oad butter Apple jelly happy, gloriously healthy, 


very busy life, full of good 
times and fun, for we are 
about as fun-loving and 
jolly a bunch as can be 
found, but I will speak of 


they earned even as tin 
boys went into that fund. 
We explained 


only the food question this 


Stewed prunes Oatmeal Raisin and cinnamon ring 
Coffee time. Cutting down the 


Cocoa Doughnuts 


OE cen 


Luncheon “ 
how the bank Vegetable soup Crackers Toasted cheese sandwiches expenses of running the 
paid them inter- ae Tea 
inner 


est, and many a 
time they have 


Ham omelet 


Bread and butter 


Lima beans 


Baked sweet potatoes 
Rhubarb conserve 











worked extra 
hard to get a 
dollar into their 
accounts in time 
to get the inter- 
est for that quar- 
ter of the year. 
We started to 
save for a home 
of our own while 
the boys were 
ver small. We 
did not want 
them to remem- 
ber only many 
rented houses 
and moving vans 
as the scenes of 
their childhood. 
We wanted a piece of land we could call 
our own, where we could set out trees and 
shrubs and bulbs and perennial flowers, 
a home large enough to entertain all the 
friends they might want to bring home, 
one beautiful enough so that they would 











Cocoanut maca- 
roons are very 
simple to make, 
andare delicious. 
Here are the 
three steps in 
making them 


Apple +g = cream 
ea 























we would not wait until we could pay for 
our home entirely, before having it, as we 
wanted it while our boys were with us. 
In all probability in ten or fifteen years at 
the most they will be away in their own 
homes, and it is during these formative 
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home seemed to be all I could do, as 
there was no way of bringing in any 
money. Fortunately, from the first of 
our married life I had a working knowl- 
edge of food values and by careful study 
and planning I have been able to feel 
my family on wholesome food at a ver) 

low price. I almost hesitate to tell you 

what my food budget is at present, with 

three adults and three growing boys 

who eat more than grownups. Some of 

my friends to whom I have told it hardly 
believe me, but our account books show 
it, as we are very careful to account for 
every cent of income. My budget is 
forty dollars a month and includes all 
groceries, meat, milk and all soap and 
cleaning powders (Continued on page 56 
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(Common ‘Brick 
1s common sense 


IVE qualities that every home 
should have, and can have at 
reasonable cost with com- 

mon brick, are beauty, permanence, 
comfort, low upkeep cost, and high 
resale value. The beauty of brick is 
burned in; each unit is a rough clay 
product, with the variety of line and 
coloring that Nature itself creates, yet 
maintaining harmony and unity of 
effect over the entire wall. Brick does 
not deteriorate; it defies time. It pro- 
tects againstextremesofheatand cold, 
against fire, hurricane, flood or earth- 
quake. Brick walls need no painting 
or repairs; they shelter the recessed 
woodwork of windowsand doorways. 

First costs are but little, if any, 
higher than less durable construction. 
For resale, the value of a brick built 
home commands a premium. The 
charm and inherent worth of brick 
has an instant appeal to the careful 
buyer, reflected in the enhanced price 
such a home will bring. . . To build 
with common brick is common sense. 








| AT YOUR SERVICE 

| These District Association Offices and 

| rick Manufacturers Everywhere 

| Boston, Mass. . . . ~_ 11 Beacon Street 
| Chicago. . .. . « 605 Builder's Bldg. 
| Cleveland, Ohio Association 

| 2124 Guarantee Title Building 


| Denver... . + = « « 1735 Stout St. | 
| Detroit . 400 U.S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. | 
| Hartford, Conn. . 226 Pearl St. | 


| New York City 1716 Grand Cen. Terminal | 
| Norfolk, Va. . . . 112 West Plume St. | 
| Philadelphia. . . . 121 North Broad St. | 
| Pittsburgh . 702 First National Bank Bidg. 
| Portland, Ore. . . . 908 Lewis Building 
| Raleigh, N.C. 508 Com’! Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Salt Lake City - . « 301 Atlas Blk. 
Seattle, Wash. 913 Arctic Bldg. | 














Brick Books for Your Use 
(] Homes of Lasting Charm—25c 
(_] Skintled Brickwork—15c 
(] Multiple Dwellings of Brick—10c 
(_] Farm Homes of Brick—5c 
(_] Brick, How to Build and Estimate—25c 
(_] The Heart of the Home (Fireplaces) —25c 


(Check above books wanted,or send $1.00 for all of these books) 


The Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America, 2171 Guar- 
antee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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practical and good-looking, being made of 

snow-white glass with high cone and sharp 

ridges and holding nearly a pint of juice. 
It is easily cleaned in running water 


| 
| The orange and lemon reamer above ts both 
| 


To make tough meat ten- 
| der is the mission of the 
| little contrivance at right. 
| Its multitude of rotary 

knives accomplish in a 

moment what minutes of 

pounding cannot do 
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For Better Housekeeping 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


A truly accurate household 

scale that weighs by ounces 

up to 25 pounds is needed for 

checking up on weights and 

measures, and has many uses 

at canning, pickling and pre- 
serving time 











An all-rubber dish 
scraper with wire-rein- 
forced handle is seam- 
less and sanitary. An 
extra one for scraping 
cake batter out of the 
bowl is recommended 


It does take so long for 
‘the two-year-old to eat 
her dinner and the min- 
ules drag even more when 
the food cools. The Mother 
warming plate 
below keeps the 
child's food warm. Hot water is poured 
into the lower pan thru the spout and a 
water-tight cap mserted so that no water 
can be spilled. The serving plate is china 


Goose 


shown 


and the warming pan metal 





A thin coat of floor wax on wood or linoleum ts 
quickly burnished bright with an electric floor pol- 
isher as illustrated at left. 
bearing down, but is simply guided over the floor 


It needs no pushing or 
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A HOME 
ws only as 
Comfortable 


as its Air 





ae 
L. you could carve out a 
block of mellow June air and 
have it hold its shape, resisting 
weather and maintaining the 
proper conditions of tempera- 
ture, internal movement and 
moisture you could do without 
roof, walls, or heating system. 
An obvious statement? Perhaps 
—yet home builders and home 
owners often lose something 
of home satisfaction because 
they forget that the substance 
of home comfort is AIR—warm 
air, moving air, moist air. 
Giving air exactly the right 
temperature, movement, an 
moisture used to be a matter of 
guess-work. Now it is a matter 
of scientific pre-determination. 
Nine years of scientific a 
mentation by the National As- 
sociation in a Warm Air Re- 
search Residence at Urbana, I 
have demonstrated the ease an 
economy with which this can 
be done in any home. 


The way to know that your 
home is heated and ventilated 
correctly, is to insist on a Re- 
circulating Warm Air System 
installed “according to the 
Standard Code.”’ It carries the 
triple endorsement of this As- 
sociation, the Manufacturer and 
the Dealer in yourtown. 

You can identify the Standard 
Code dealer by the orange and 
black triangle shown below. 


FRESH AIR » 





Standard Code 


RE-CIRCULATING 
WARM AIR 


INSTALLATIONS pT 
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Air-Comfort in the home 


1s measured three ways 


REE things determine the degree of air-comfort 
found within a home: temperature, air movement, 
and moisture. 


If air is above or below the proper point in any of these 
respects it lacks something. It doesn’t measure up to 
health and comfort standards. 


It can easily be made to measure up as it does in the home 
illustrated above and in thousands like it all over the 
country. Air conditions in these homes check on all three 
points because air-comfort is maintained by Re-circulating 
Warm AirSystems installed according to the Standard Code. 


Remember to tell your furnace dealer, “Install according 
to the Standard Code.” 


NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING end VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 
11 East Long Street - Columbus, Obio 


“Health and Comfort With Warm Air’ és the title 
«4 of a book prepared by this association. It con- 
tains valuable information about getting the most 
heat from your fuel: It is free. Mail the Coupon, 





NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING 
AND VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 
11 East Long Street +++ Columbus, Obio 


Please mail me a copy of your book on 
home heating. 


Name 














City State. 











HERE is a distinct pleasure in 
discovering just the style of 
builders’ hardware that looks best 
on your door. Let Yale help you. 


You will find a wide variety in the 
Yale line, ranging from the ex- 
tremely simple to the elaborately 
ornate. And after you have made 
your selection you will find that 
Yale has not only supplied you with 
a product that is pleasing to look at, 
but one whose intrinsic, built-in 
quality will remain evident through 
long and continuous use. 







Choose! 


Send for booklet 
of attractive de- 
signs showing 
varied styles of 
Yale locks and 
Hardware. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 





YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
tec a 
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Cooks’ Round Table 


Conduéted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 


cook in our family. Se 


in your favor 


ite unpublished recipes. We will pay for every one used. 


, Spanish Liver 

1 pound of liver 

9 onions 

4 or 5 raw tomatoes or 2 cupfuls of canned ones 

1 large green pepper 

Brown the liver quickly in hot fat, 
turning several times. Season well. Add 
the sliced onions and pepper and let them 
brown a bit, then add the tomatoes and 
enough hot water to cover the meat. 
Cover tightly and set on the back of the 
stove to simmer for forty-five minutes or 
longer. The water and vegetables will 
have simmered down to a moderately 
thick gravy. Be sure it has enough salt, 
then pour it very hot over the meat on 
the platter.—Mrs. V. C. T. 


Frozen Fruit Salad 


1 cupful of sugar 
\{ cupful of lemon juice 


1% cupfuls of bananas, 
cubed 


1% cupful of oranges, 1 cupful of thick cooked 
cubed dressing 

1 cupful of peaches, 2 cupfuls of whipping 
cubed cream 

% cupful of chopped }% cupful of cherries or 
nuts grapes 


Whip the cream, fold in the sugar, 
dressing, lemon juice and diced fruit. 
Pour into molds and pack in a mixture 
of ice and salt, using 4 parts of ice to 1 of 
salt. When frozen, unmold, slice, and 
serve on lettuce leaves. {Garnish with 
golden dressing to which whipped cream 
has been added. The salad will be more 
attractive if the dressing is forced thru 
a pastry tube.—Mrs. H. P. C., Illinois. 


Golden Dressing 


Heat 14 cupful of orange juice and 4 
cupful of pineapple juice with 14 cupful 
of lemon juice in a double boiler. Beat 2 
eggs light, add gradually 34 cupful of 
sugar and cook with the fruit juice until 
the spoon is well coated. Remove to a 
dish of cold water and beat until smooth. 
When cold, fold in 4% cupful of stiffly 
whipped cream.—Mrs. H. P. C., Illinois. 


Coffee Gravy 


Fry a large slice of ham and pour the 
grease into a hot gravy bowl. Add a 
pinch ot sugar to this, and while the frying 
pan is still hot, pour about 14 cupful of 
hot coffee into it, and while still sizzling, 
pour into the bowl with the grease. Bacon 
may be used instead of ham, but it is 
not quite so good. This is an old recipe, 
but there are so many people who have 
never heard of coffee gravy—and it is 
good—that I should like to pass it on.— 
F. C., Texas. 


Sour Cream Apple Pie 


1 cupful of sour cream 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of nutmeg or cinnamon 

Apples 

Line an unbaked crust with sliced 

apples. Mix sour cream, sugar and spice 
and pour over the apples. Bake as usual. 
—Mrs. A. M. B., Illinois. 


Date Sticks 
3 eggs, well beaten ¥% cupful of chopped 
1 cupful of powdered red cherries 


sugar 1% cupful of chopped 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla figs 

44 ecupful of chopped 1 cupful of flour, sifted 
dates three times 

1 cupful of nutmeats, 1 teaspoonful of baking 
chopped powder 


Mix all together. Spread mixture 
smoothly in a low oblong cake tin, and 
bake slowly (at 325 degrees) until a 
golden brown. Cover with a paste made 
of the following: 

2 cupfuls of powdered sugar 

1 teaspoonful of almond extract 

3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of evaporated milk 
14 cupful of nutmeats, ground 

Cut in strips an inch wide and three or 
four inches long.—B. E., Kansas. 


Sour Cream Cake 


l egg, unbeaten 

Sour cream 

lg teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a little hot 
water 

1 cupful of sugar 

A pinch of salt 

14% cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Place the unbeaten egg in a cup, and 
fill the cup with sour cream. Mix ir- 
gredients in order given and bake in two 
layers about twenty-five minutes at 375 
degrees. Use any desired frosting.— 
R. G. C., Massachusetts. 


Homemade Graham Crackers 

¥% cupful of sugar 3 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 tablespoonful of butter 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 

1 egg ing powder 

34 cupful of sweet milk Salt 

Graham or whole wheat flour 

Cream the sugar and butter, add the 
egg and beat well. Add milk and flour 
alternately, using enough flour to.make a 
stiff dough. Add vanilla, salt and baking 
powder, and mix thoroly. If possible, let 
the dough stand in a cool place before 
rolling. Dredge board with white flour 
and roll the dough very thin. Cut in 
squares and print each with a fork three 
or four times. Bake on the bottom of a 
dripping pan in a medium oven (350 de- 
grees).—Mrs. M. K. S., Washington. 


Caramel Custards 

14*cupful of sugar 3 tablespoonfuls of 

3 eggs granulated sugar 

% pint of milk Nutmeg 

Melt the half-cupful of sugar in an iron 
pan. When it is liquid, pour it into the 
bottom of six custard cups and twirl them 
until the sides are lined with the syrup. 
Beat the eggs, without separating, with 
the sugar. Add milk and mix thoroly. 
Add a grating of nutmeg and pour into the 
cups. Stand them in a pan of boiling 
water and bake in the oven at 325 de- 
grees, until set. Turn from the cups while 
hot, but serve cold.—D. C. R., California. 
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Mayonnaise 
2 egg yolks 14 teaspoonful of dry 
Dash of paprika mustard 
Salt 1 cupful of salad oil 
2tablespoonfuls oflem- 1% cupful of flour 
on juice 1 cupful of cold water 


2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

Put eggs, mustard, salt, paprika, 
lemon juice and vinegar in a bowl with- 
out mixing. Add the oil, but do not stir. 
Then cook the flour and water together 
until very thick. Add this while hot to 
the other ingredients and beat with an 
egg beater until thick. This makes over 
a pint of mayonnaise, twice as much as 
if made without thickening; it is very 
good, I assure you, and never separates, 
no matter how long it is kept, you 
let it freeze.—Mrs. V. C. T., New York. 


Wintertime Fancies 
\% pint of whipped cream 
3 tablespoonfwis of jam or 6 crushed macaroons or 
3 tablespoonfuls of maple sirup or 14 cupful of 
crushed pineapple 
3 teaspoonfuls of sugar 
Beat together well, put into a granite 
can with a cover and set in a larger con- 
tainer. Pack with snow and salt and al- 
low to stand six hours. Serves six people. 
—Mrs. V. J. M., Iowa. 


Mock Meat Dressing 
2 tablespoonfuls of 2 cupfuls of bread 


fat crumbs 
2 medium sized onions Salt and pepper 
Hot water 


Place the fat in a skillet. (Meat drip- 
pings are best for this recipe.) When hot 
add the onions, minced. Add enough hot 
water to keep the onions simmering until 


tender, then let the water boil away and | 


fry onions until slightly browned. Stir 
in the bread crumbs and moisten with 
hot water. Add salt and pepper to taste 


and let brown, stirring only enough to pre- | 


vent burning. A little sage may be used if 
desired.—Mrs. M. J. G., Michigan. 








THRIFTY RECIPES 
How to keep the food budget 


within bounds and at the same 
time feed one’s family the meals 
that their healthy appetites de- 
mand—that is the double question 
that confronts us all. 


To answer that question, we 
have compiled a smart little book- 
let of more than 200 “Thrifty 
Recipes; a companion booklet for 
“202 Best Recipes” and for “Best 
Conserves, Jams and Jellies.” It is 
made up of recipes submitted by 
readers, most of them hitherto un- 
published, and every one designed 
to help in keeping the aforesaid 
food budget within reason. We can 
promise you that they are interest- 
ing recipes, too, favorites in the 
homes from which they come. 
There is a chapter on the wise use 
of leftovers, also. For example, 
had it ever occurred to you to use 
leftover scrambled eggs in salad? 
One thoughtful woman discovered 
that mixed with leftover peas and 
a bit of minced onion, those cold 
scrambled eggs make a most de- 
licious hearty salad. 


This booklet will be ready for 
distribution on or about December 
15th. Write Department H, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
lowa, and enclose ten cents in coin 
or stamps for your copy. 
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As right, 


what you said to write 


» +. now we'll see 
how many people read it! 


NN is my wife; and I make my 
living by writing advertisements. 
Sometimes she tells me what she thinks 
of them. 


For instance, I’d worked all 
evening on one advertisement for 
Fels-Naptha Soap. Ann read it. 

‘‘Why be so long-winded?” she said. 
‘‘Women are too busy to read all those 
flowery words. Why not tell them just 
what you told me, before you started 
to write?” 

... So here it is, just as I told it to 
Ann! 

It happened when Ann was sorting 
the wash. “That,” she said, “is a 
wretched looking shirt! Bertha will 
have a fit.” 


“It does look like a garage towel,”’ 
I admitted. “But did I ask the tire to 
blow out? Anyway, Bertha should use 
Fels-Naptha.” 

‘Because you advertise it?” 

“No, of course not—because there 
are two kinds of dirt. Almost any soap 
will get out the ‘clean’ dirt. But not 
thegreasy dirt—and most dirtisgreasy. 


© 1928, Fels & Co. 


**You can loosen greasy dirt by rub- 
bing, but that’s too hard work. Dry 
cleaning establishments loosen it with 
naptha, for naptha dissolves grease 
easily. Fels & Company have found 
the way to blend good, mild soap with 
plenty of naptha and make the nap- 
tha stay in—you can smell it. So 
Fels-Naptha gives you good soap and 
plenty of naptha, working together. I 
can’t for the life of me see why you 
don’t let Bertha have that extra help.” 

“But where’s the trick of it?” asked 
Ann. 

“Don’t be so blamed suspicious— 
there isn’t any. Fels-Naptha is easy 
on clothes—good for anything you can 
wash, including your finer things. Use 
it in washing machine or tub—in cool, 
lukewarm or hot water; or boil your 
clothes, if you want to. You get the 
same thing in the end—white, clean, 
sweet-smelling clothes without hard 
rubbing.” 

That’s what Ann said you women 
would read. I hope she was right. And 
I hope that Fels-Naptha will be on 
your grocery list as it is on ours, now. 


Sid (Gal 


















ANNUAL. 


Burpee's 
Annual 


The Vegetables or Flowers 
you would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden—read all 
about them in Burpee’s 


Poa 
i 


FLUFFY 
RUFFLES 


pro: 








STATE. 


You will find “‘Burpee’s” an 
interesting book filled with 
helpful information about 
the finest Vegetables and 
Flowers, and the best ways 
to grow them. 

Burpee’s ANNUAL tells the 
plain truth about the best 
seeds that grow. It offers 
the finest in Vegetable Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Farm Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, 
Flowering Shrubs, and Roses. 
Burpee’s ANNUAL is free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of 
Burpee’s Annual. 


212 


STREET 
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Burpee’ Branching Sweet Corn 

















Worlds 

Greatest 
Garden 
Book 


1928 


p .. New Vegetables and Flowers 


Burpee’s Branching Sweet Corn produces 
as many as six ears on a single plant. It is 
a distinct outstanding new variety that 
will produce more than twice as many 
ears from a given number of plants than 
any other Sweet Corn. The ears are large, 
seven inches long, and are closely set with 
deep, pearly white kernels of delicious 
sweetness. 


Four excellent new Sweet Peas, including 
Fluffy Ruffles, the first of an entirely new 
type—The Ruffled Sweet Pea. 


Dahlia lovers will be delighted with 
Burpee’s new Gold Medal Dahlias— 
flowers of enormous size carried on stron 
stems in a color range that will be a — 
delight; of strong growth and very free 
blooming. Many of the new Burpee 
Dahlias received Certificates of Merit and 
our exhibits during the past year received 
the highest awards at every show at which 
they were entered. 


All these novelties are fully described in 
Burpee’s ANNUAL for 1928 









Dahlia 
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Garden Reminders 
Getting Ready for Spring 


LONG with the new year comes the 
making of resolutions. In case you 
cannot think of enough to make, here 
are some suggestions: Resolved, to read 
at least one good book on gardening this 
winter; resolved, to try at least one new 
flower in my garden this coming year; 
resolved, to make a plan of my yard and 
garden some time before spring and to 
plan definitely how it can be made more 
attractive; resolved to have a better 
home and garden in 1928. 


* * & * 


\VHEN you are seated at your desk 
writing the Christmas “thank you” 
letters, use a little more ink and send for 
a collection of seed and nursery catalogs. 
In doing your holiday shopping, didn’t 
you go from shop to shop collecting ideas? 
Do the same with your seed and plant 
buying—the catalogs all have ideas and 
suggestions you cannot afford to miss. 
* ~*~ * * 


¢.% T flowers and plants received during 
the holidays will last much longer if 
they are given a little extra care. Cycla- 
men must be kept where it is cool; poin- 
settias need a warm room. Give each 
plenty of water. Clip the stems of the 
cut flowers daily and put into fresh water. 


‘Roses must always be kept out of a draft. 


When poinsettias have finished blooming, 
put them to rest in the basement, water- 
ing about once a month. In early summer 
put out of doors and give plenty of food 
and water. In fall return to a sunny win- 
dow in the house. With such care the 
poinsettias will bloom the second season. 
* * * ~ 


VV/INTER houseplants deserve good 
care. Keep the leaves free from dust 
and the air moist and fresh. Use a little 
commercial fertilizer or plant food around 
the roots and keep the soil stirred. (Grand- 
mother used an old fork for this purpose.) 
If plants should be nipped some cold 
night, thaw them out gradually. 


* * * * 


At least a few winter evenings may be 
profitably reserved for painting the 
old garden furniture and in making new 
pieces, in sharpening and cleaning up the 
tools and in making plant stakes and 
labels. One reader of this department 
suggests using cypress lath for plant 
markers since the undecaying character 
of this wood renders them permanent. 
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CF course you will want to start some 
seeds in the house—every gardener 
does that. Begin now saving cereal boxes 
and such containers for the extra early 
corn and tomato plants. When trans- 
planting time comes, the bottoms may 
be cut out of the boxes and the piants set 
without disturbing the roots. Be sure 
to order your petunia seeds early. Petu- 
nias are slow to germinate and should be 
planted indoors in early spring if they 
are to be ready for porch and window 
boxes. 


* * * * 


HERE are two factors or principles 

which govern the pruning of grapes. 
The first of these is the fact that grapes 
are borne near the base of the current 
season’s growth. The second is that 
these shoots forming the current season’s 
growth must come from buds on last 
season’s wood if they are to bear fruit. 

If those two facts are kept in mind, 
you cannot go far wrong in pruning. 
The number of buds to leave on last 
season’s wood depends on the strength 
of the vine. A strong, vigorous vine 
may be allowed to carry forty to fifty 
buds, but a relatively weak growing 
vine might well be pruned back to 
twenty or thirty buds. The pruning 
should be done in late winter or very 
early spring, at least six or seven weeks 
before growth normally starts, if that 
is possible. 


x * * * 


WHEN planning your vegetable gar- 
den this year, it is just as well to 
make it attractive. An Oklahoma reader 
writes: “I find new delights every year 
in my vegetable and flower combination 
gardens. I have a carrot border around 
my petunia and phlox bed and use as- 
paragus as a background for Shasta 
daisies, while zinnias are planted along in 
rows with the beans.” Work out your 
vegetable garden with an eye to beauty 
this year. 
**¢ *& & 


I? is well to inspect the dahlia tubers 
and gladiolus bulbs occasionally. If 
they seem dry or shriveled, sprinkle them 
slightly. If they are damp and moldy, 
they need air. One of our Colorado read- 
ers tells us that she has found dahlia 
tubers keep better in the dry air of that 
altitude when packed in moist sand. 
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Rose 


dreams 
come true! 


Looking out over the barren ex- 
panse of our very own “Star” rose 
garden, it is a joy to realize that, 
in a few short months, the same 
scene will be a riot of color. 


Nowitis over-coated; then it will 
be gorgeous in pink, 
white, red ad yel- 
low. Thousands of 
rose blossoms! Hun- 
dreds of rose vari- 
eties! Bloomsevery- 
where! 


Our faith is based on 
experience—for we 
have found that 
“Star Roses” do 
Every ‘‘*Star 7 res 
Rose” is lebeled bloom profusely year 
withour durable, after year, even after 
celluloid star tag. ° 

the toughest winters. 
That’s why we nowdare to dream 
of roses! 





f you, too, dream of roses, you can 
ake that dream cometrue. Get “Star 
Roses,” plant them early, and behold, 
you have lovely, fragrant, colorful roses 

y early summer—and from then until 
frost! 


If you are in doubt about varieties, 
you'll make no mistake in getting our 
“Star Dozen”—roses of all colors, con- 
tinuous-blooming roses that grow readi- 
ly under average garden conditions, 
roses guaranteed to bloom. Our “Star 
Dozen” assures rose success for the am- 
ateur; rose satisfaction for the expert. 





separately, they would cost 
STAR Gy Woe > % 
ROSFe 
tells about hundreds of other / 


$12.50—-you save the price 
of two bushes! If you would 
rose varieties, too. The <— j 
“Star Guide” is FREE. id 
Ask today! 


like to see the “Star Dozen” 
THE CONARD-PYLECO, 


pictured in color, send for 
our 1928 “Star Guide to 

Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 


In ordering the “Star Dozen” you save money, 
too. The selection costs only $10.50. Ordered 
Good Roses,” 100 pages , 
profusely illustrated. It / 
Box 74 West Grove, Pa. 
P.S. 1928 edition, “Success with Roses,” en- 


ty 


_ tirely rewritten, excellently illustrated, now 


only 25c. 
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This Simple Project Is a Good Starter 


VERY home should be equipped 

with a workbench and some tools 

so Dad and the boys will have a 
place to do work or make repairs. 

The workbench shown in the picture is 

a most simple bench to make, and one 


requiring very little material. 


It will be 


found convenient for the boy or home- 
owner because it can be easily moved 
from the basement where it may be used 
during cold weather to the garage in the 
summer. The small school will find it con- 
venient because, after the work period, it 
can be folded up and set out of the way. 
It will fit the side of the carpenter’s car 
and can easily be taken from job to job, 


as this one was this summer. 
on the job can be moved 
from room to room by the 
finisher. 

A 2x 10-inch 10-foot plank 
is needed for the bench top; 
sawed in the center it fur- 
nishes two pieces for the top. 
Note the bottom side draw- 
ing of the bench. A cleat is 
nailed at each end to hold 
the boards together. The 
edges of the two top pieces 
should be jointed or planed 
so they will fit together with- 
out a crack showing. A coat 
of glue applied to the edges 
and three-eighth-inch corru- 
gated fasteners driven across 
the joint on the bottom side 


And when 


And the Bird Toy Is Clever 


FRANK I. SOLAR 















































How to Make a Work Bench 











































will make a good joint B-BLACK aot 
and not leave a crack G-GREEN et 
across the top of your V R-RED pore 
bench in which nails Y-YELLOW A oF pT 
and dirt will collect. Ww — 
Fasten the cleats to 3 ad wd 
— boards with glue enum sr —J4 
and nails or screws. SQUARE IG 
One cleat is six inches [>= 6 —-a--+ Prove B00) 
A — £5 —a 
wide and the other t x 4 
nine inches. The nine- “wey I 36 B=] 
inch cleat is intended , ms Lf 
for fastening the vise. a J Seu DY 
Next make two lee ~ *2 7 (1/5 = 4 
brackets according to USE C/GAR BOX LUMBER a 


the dimensions given 
leg 


on the 








bracket 
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{10.0 GOOD WORK YOU MUST USE GOOD TOOLS "| 
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Boys and girls will enjoy making .ns toy 


drawing. Two cutouts are 
made to receive the ends of 
the legs. If these pieces are 
removed with the saw and 
not destroyed they may be 
used for the stops that close 
the ends of the openings. 
Glue and nail or screw the’ 
brackets in place next to the 
cleats. In the same way 
fasten the stops at the ends 
of the brackets. 

The legs for this bench were 
made from the sides of an old 
cot. Any material about the 
same width and thickness will 
do. Study the leg detail and 






cut the legs according to the dimensions 
given. 
receive a three-eighth-inch bolt or any 
size bolt you may have. 

Assemble the legs with two bolts, two 
rails and two braces. If rails and braces 
are nailed to the legs as directed by the 
dimensions, the legs will fold nicely. 
Make two hooks of heavy wire and 


Bore a hole at the center to 


fas -n one to each end holding the legs 
open just seventeen ard one-half inches, 
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as shown. The hooks are fastened to the 
legs with screws and may be made from 
the wire hoops found on apple or potato 
barrels or a candy pail handle or a bail. 

If all parts have been made according 
to dimensions the top will set in place on 
the legs. It needs no fastening on account 
of its weight. If the bench is made of 
new lumber it may be varnished or left 
natural. If old lumber is used, give two 
or three coats of paint. 

The bench can be used without a vise 
but to do good work a rapid-acting or 
iron sefew vise is necessary while doing 
the tool operatians, 


Feeding Bird in Nest 


‘THs is a pretty toy that any boy or 
girl can make. Boys with a jig or 
coping saw or jack-knife should make 
this toy of cigar box lumber. Those who 
have no tools can use heavy cardboard 
instead of the wood and do the cutting 
with scissors, a jack-knife or razor blade. 

First make the two handles. Little 
sketches show how long A and B should 
be. They may be painted or colored red 
or green. 

Next make rectangular pieces for the 
old bird, young bird, nest and two nest 
cleats. On these pieces draw one-quarter- 
inch squares and trace thru them the pat- 
terns for the different parts. The dotted 
lines denote hidden edges, so by studying 
the drawing you can see just how each 
part fits and where cigar box nails or pins 


are driven in assembling the parts of the | 


toy. The nest cleats are fastened to the 
back of the nest with glue. Do not use 
mucilage. It will not hold on wood. 

The finished toy can be painted as indi- 
cated by the letters on the drawing. Use 
lacquer or, for small children who wish 
to paint on wood, Signet show card colors 
covered with white shellac will dry 
quickly and are not as hard to handle as 
oil paints. 

To operate toy, hold the long end of 
each handle in the hand and push back 
and forth. If all parts are properly made 
the bill of the old bird will just fit in the 
bill of the bird in the nest. To make the 
nest look quite natural, glue pieces of dry 
grass to the front side. 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Solar, who has a 
nation-wide reputation because of his 
writings on handcraft, will answer ques- 
tions and give advice concerning the con- 
struction of articles and devices in com- 
mon use about the home, provided a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope ac- 
companies the inquiry. Address Frank I. 
Solar, care Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa.] 


A Furnace Kink 


[NSTEAD of filling the water box on 
the furnace with a pail every little 
while, I extended a piece of pipe with a 
faucet on the end directly over to the 
water box from the nearest water pipe. 
I find this is a great time-saver. I con- 
nected the pipe by placing a ‘“T” con- 
nection where there had been an elbow. 
In some cases it may be necessary to cut 
out a corner of the cover on the water 
box so the faucet will fit in. (Contributed 
by W. J. Lawien, West Allis, Wisconsin.) 





To remove paint from clothing, soak 
the spots two or three times with am- 
monia and turpentine in equal parts, 
then wash out in soapsuds. 
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Ne New Maytag 


A Scientific Achievement 


NEW, advanced standard of home laun- 

dering efficiency has been established by 

the NEW Maytag. This washer embodies 
improvements in the shortening of home laun- 
dering time and lessening of effort which are the 
products of years of research by the world’s fore- 
most makers of washing machines. The NEW 
Maytag in performance and construction is the 
culmination of prolonged scientific effort to build 
a washer which should stand, even in this swiftly 
moving age, as the well-nigh ultimate in home 
laundering devices. 


The NEW Maytag is now on display at all 
dealers. See it—try it at home. Demonstrate 
its efficiency to your own satisfaction. Let 
your own washing be the deciding test. There's 
no obligation. If the Maytag doesn’t sell itself 
—don’t keep it. 

THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa 
Founded 1894 


A post card request brings our interesting boo 
let—“Better Methods of Home Laun a 
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AST evening, as I sat by the fireside, 
long after the rest of the family had 
retired, I saw picture after picture 

unfold itself in the flames, scene after 
scene outlined in the light of the fire. The 
firelight of the burning logs filled the room 
with a dim radiance, while the strains of 
an opera being sung in a city a thousand 
miles away filled the room. 

I do not know why it was, but my 
thoughts wandered from the opera. It 
was not because the singing was not 
good, for it was. But an idea struck me. 
Here I was, sitting beside a fire, comfort- 
able in its warmth, just as men and 
women have been comfortable beside 
their fires for untold ages in the past. The 
chief difference in the present comfort 
is the music that may be enjoyed at the 
home fireside, and this is something so 
recent that the wonder of it is still ap- 
parent. But I wondered how it felt to 
the first man who enjoyed the comfort of 
a fire, started by accident or otherwise. It 
was these and similar thoughts that 
aroused my curiosity. 

I remembered with what delight we had 
started our first fire in the hearth before 
which I was sitting. It was a chill Novem- 
ber day, with the wind from the north- 
west, and snowflakes occasionally flecking 
the window panes. The flames leaped up 
at the touch of a match and 
I remembered how we fed 
that fire, and how for days 
and weeks there was never 
occasion to kindle another, 
for the fresh fuel always 
caught from the glowing em- 
bers of the wood that had al- 
ready given generously of the 
warmth wrapped up in it. 
Thus it was only natural that 
from some such _ thought 
should come a recollection of 
something that I had read 
about the sacred fires of old. 
To us of this day and age, 
fire may be looked upon in a 
more or less matter-of-fact way. It is 
only when we see its beauty in the fire- 
place that we really appreciate it, for 
most of the time fire is today tucked 
away in some black iron box hidden in 
the basement and merely its warmth, and 
none of its beauty, is brought to our living 
room. Another thing about our fire today, 
is that it is so easy to start. Merely the 
striking of a match is sufficient. 


‘THE earliest savage did not find it so 
easy. What was more natural, there- 
fore, than a desire on his part of never 
allowing the fire to become extinguished? 
As far as that goes, I well remember a 
story my own grandmother told of when 
she was a little girl, how one of her broth- 
ers had to go to a neighbor’s place a mile 
or so away, thru the frontier forest, to 
get coals with which to start again the 
fire that had gone out. I can readily 
imagine that maintaining the fire may 
have been even more difficult in_ the 
earliest days of the world’s history. Is it 
any wonder, then, that a certain profes- 
sional class was organized among the rude 
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The firedog of graceful design ts re- 
miniscent of the Renaissance. 
the position of the bar for supporting 


Candles, Firelight and Wrought Iron 


WALTER PALMER 


people of those earlier days to maintain 
constantly their special fires? It was 
doubtless from these fires that the mys- 
terious and sacred fires of the temples 
arose. 

As ages passed, tho fire ceased to be 
connected with the religion of civilized 
people, it still remained one of the great 
factors, taking a large part in the home 
life to say nothing of industry and arts. 

Thru a_ gradual 
evolution of the va- 
rious equipment re- 
quired for the main- 
taining of the fire on 
the hearth, iron fire- 
dogs replaced the 
stones that were 
first used. Prior to 
the Italian Renais- 
sance, I found, and- 
irons were almost 
entirely made of 
iron, and they were 
comparatively 
plain, but in the 
days when even the 
ordinary objects of 
the household be- 
came the care of the 
artist, the metal 





















was really the living room of the Colonial 
family. There you will see the character- 
istic massive dogs of the period. Some of 
these had ratcheted uprights for the spits 
upon which the family roast was cooked. 
Very often these uprights were branched 
into arms or hobs for stewing, or for keep- 
ing the viands hot. 

Now, with the return of the fireplace to 
a position in the living room of today, 
away from the purely utilitarian use for 
household cookery, we remember the 
ornate examples of the ironwork more or 
less characteristic of the days of Louis 
XIV, the French king whose name has 
fixed itself to a definite period in decora- 
tive art. 


‘TRS pair of andirons for the hearth, 
with the sweeping grace of their 
scrolls, with the firelight gleaming thru 
their round medallions of conventional 
bronze flowers, will lend a charming 
influence to the room. 

First construct the two main vertical 
scrolls. They are 15 inches long over all. 
Next make the two feet, flattened on the 
ends as shown, and fasten to the bottom 
of the scrolls. These feet are five and one- 
half inches tall over all. Saw out the 
design of the cross- (Continued on page 7 





Note 


the logs 


worker began to lavish 
skill and taste upon and- 
irons. Men who largely 
worked with furniture 
turned to the designing of 
andirons or firedogs, and 
the firedogs reached the 
most artistic development 
of their history under 
Louis XIV «; France. The 
first extant cxamples of 
the cast iron firedogs are 
to be found in French 
museums and royal pal- 
aces. In those days the 
andirons were made of 
iron, of copper, of bronze, 
and even of precious met- 
als. I have heard of silver 
andirons, or at least of 
andirons of which the up- 
right guard is of silver. 
No picture of a Colonial 
kitchen is complete unless 














it shows some portion of 
the fireplace so character- 
istic of the room, which 
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This candlestick is shown with light thrown against 


the wall 
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3940 
Hand-Saw 
Cuts Saved on 
This House 
“The 
Stratford’’ 


Beautiful Colonial 
Bungalow. Large liv- 
ing room; dining room; 
2 rooms; kitchen; 
freplace; bath; built-in 

pastes ances. Mat>- 
rials, Plan-Cut, 

















ome Direct From Mill! 
Save $200 to $2000 


























‘*The Montclair’’—6 Rooms 
Charming Dutch Colonial. Commodious 


living room, dining room, kitchen, bath; 


a closets; eee Roomy 
closets; many ilt- ~ 
veniences . « « « « ey! ° 42001 





‘*Seven Gables’’—6 Rooms 


Stucco B » A h 
cmap Beno, teste sx 
i, 5-3 
venience 
$2594 





Weare the only 
building con- 
cern issuing a 
20-year satisfac- 
tion guaran‘ee. 
Backed by re- 
sources of over 
~, $2,000,000.00. c 
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Chehalis, Wash. 
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Kitchen cabinets, pantry cases, linen 
closets, towel and medicine cabinets, buf- 


fireplaces, clothes chutes. Many fea- 
tures to geve steps and make 


Write for 1928 
holesale Prices and 


Latest Books! 


Over 100 distinctive homes to choose from! Each designed by 
skilled architects! And the lumber, millwork and other material 
Plan-Cut at mill to fit architects’ plans, shipped direct to your 
station at wholesale prices. You save 30%, labor in building and 
18% lumber waste. These are America’s finest moderate priced 
homes—modern, charming in appearance and designed for ut- 
most comfort. 200,000 customers vouch for your satisfaction. 


The Savings of Plan- Cut 


We saw, cut, notch and fit all parts 
possible by machinery. This insures 
more accurate construction and saves 
costly hand-sawing. On an average 
house there are 3940 less hand-saw 
cuts! Think how this speeds up build- 
ing. No time lost in figuring, measur- 
sae ase pis 

ys. ing fits goes into 
its proper place—and there are no 
extras or “forgotten items.” 


A Tighter, Warmer House 


Because the material has been cut 
with machine accuracy to fit archi- 
tect’s blue-prints, you get the strong- 
est, tightest house possible to build. 
Joints fit tight. The framing is solid 
and rigid. There are no gaps or cracks 
to let in wind or weather. Gordon- 
Van Tine Homes have withstood the 
Japanese earthquake and Florida hur- 
ricane without injury due to this 
strong, permanent construction. 


HIGHEST QUALITY GUARANTEED 


We furnish only top quality material. As we manufacture under strictest 
inspection, we can control our quality. Our specifications are clearly stated, 
and standards rigidly maintained. Big scale production and one small profit 
give you wholesale prices on any house you select. 





Plan-Cut. 


we moss low as $83. 


~ Gordon-VanTine 


865) 


PLAN-CUT Homes 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Material supplied 
Easy to 
build. Garages as 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


or job. Send us your 
lumber bills for free 
estimate and lowest 
freight paid prices. 
‘ 4 








Book of 

Your Lumber Farm Buildings 
tyl tae ul 
styles © , poultry 


houses, etc. 





100 HOME PLANS 


FREE! 


This 140-Page Book 
shows photos, floor-plans, color 
interiors, specifications of 100 
homes, 3 to 10 rooms. Also lists 
plumbing, heating plants, light 
fixtures, etc. Wholesale prices. 
A book worth $1.00 to any in- 
tending home builder. Sent Free. 


5,000 Building 
Material Bargains 


_ Everything for build- 
ing or remodeling at 
wholesale prices. Sent 


sizes and 


aries, 


Sent Free. Free. 


WRITE OR MAIL COUPON 


aa Rr rl 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 
1041 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 


| Satisfaction Guaranteed er Money Back 
| Please send me books. 


1 2 am interested in_.__.. 
a eal EER a Sorc 


Address 








Everyone Admires Our Bird Bath 


FEW years ago we lived in a house 
and a yard and from the ideas and 
information, which are constantly 

set forth in your magazine, a most pleas- 
ant transformation has taken place. In- 
stead of a yard and house we now have 
a “Better Home and Garden.” 

Our back yard (photograph 
is shown at the bottom of the 
page) is a plot about 50x60 
feet and up until this year 
was always planted with gar- 
den truck which required a 
great deal of attention and in 
return gave a small amount of 
pleasure and benefit. So with 
the aid of your magazine the 
entire plot was plowed, and 
worked into a flower garden 
as is shown in the enclosed 
picture. 

The corner beds are planted 
with phlox and petunias and 
each is surrounded with a bor- 
der of sweet alyssum. The 
foremost bed in the center contains 
geraniums with a border of foliage 
plants and a-centerpiece of cannas. 

The other bed in the center of the 
plot has the same border but filled 
with zinnias. Along one side of the 
yard is a long bed of peonies and on 
the other side a similar bed of iris. 
Between all of the beds the ground 
was seeded with a Kentucky blue- 
grass which you will note made a 
very fine lawn the first year. At 
different places in the lawn small 
pine trees are growing and in the 
center of the entire garden is the 
bird bath. 

The idea for the construction of 
this bird bath was also gleaned from 
the pages of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens but to give your readers a clearer 
picture, I will give more details of its 
make-up. A wooden box was procured 
from a grocery store. This box was 
about 20x20 inches square and three 


Among Ourselves 


inches high or deep. I filled the box 
with sand and hollowed out the center 
the shape of a bowl. This hollow was 
lined with a rich mixture of cement and 















Cabbages can be beau- 
tiful. R. M. Lesan, 
Mount Ayr, Iowa, 
proves that statement 
overy year. Look at 
his garden! 












the box with strips of birch bark so as to 
make a rolled edge. 

Then small pieces of birch limbs 
(about two inches thick and as long as 
the box was high) were nailed on the 
corners. The box was then fastened to 
the upright, which is a small birch log 
about six inches thick and buried in the 








The Lincolns have fine times toasting wieners in their-camp stove. 


We are sorry the 


pergola at the rear doesn’t show 


sand and allowed to stand over night. 
The thickness of cement was one inch. 
In the morning I very carefully lifted 
out the bowl of cement and emptied the 
box of its sand. I covered the edges of 


ground far enough to give the bath its 
proper height and support. The box 
was then filled as before, only substitut- 
ing black earth for the sand and the ce- 
ment bowl replaced. This (Cont. on p. 42 




















Mrs. W. L. Boyden tells all about their 





gardenin her letter on this page 
Better Homes and GARDENS, January, 1928 
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than a million homes 





Did you know so many others shared your choice? 


S a reader of BettER Homes 
and GARDENS, you are natu- 
rally glad to learn that its circula- 


tion is now more than one million. 


Passing the million point marks 
the continued progress of BETTER 
Homes and Garvens, Steady 
growth in circulation goes hand in 
hand with still further development 
of the magazine. But the growth 
of Better Homes and GARDENS 
has_a still greater significance, in 
that it shows the continued develop- 
ment of interest in the Home. 


BetTER Homes and GARDENS is 
more than a name. It is a purpose 
—a purpose to which the magazine 
has been dedicated since its first 


issue—a purpose which it shares 





with all of its readers. 


Other magazines in America 
have “more than a million,” be- 
cause of their varied appeal. But 
to gain a place in a million homes 
on one basis—making homes more 
attractive both inside and outthat 
is remarkable. In fact, it would 
have been practically impossible 
without the cooperation of our sub- 


scribers themselves. 


Of course, one million is a miile- 
There 


are still thousands of families who 


stone, rather than a goal. 


have not learned how much enjoy- 
ment they would get out of BETTER 


Homes and GARDENS, but who 





sooner or later will be delighted to 


discover it. 


Some of these families undoubt- 
edly are among your own friends. 
We hope you will help Better 
Homes and GARDENS to get ac- 


quainted with-them. 


And next time you hand a neigh- 
bor your copy of Better Homes 
and GARDENS—the next time you 
mention some article to a friend— 
remember that through just such 
introductions has Better Homes 
and GARDENS won a place in more 


than a million homes. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Des Moines, Iowa 











The 


hand of time 
caresses 


a house 
of 
Idaho. 
White Pine 





At Newburyport, Mass. Built of White 
Pine and still standing 


THE old house pictured above stands 
in a shady street in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. The pillars at the 
door are satin smooth. The clear, 
clean details in the classic pediment 
overhead might have been carved but 
yesterday. The clapboards nestle snug 
against the house—straight, even, un- 
marred by crack or craze. The window 
frames and sills are tight at every joint 
just as the day they were made. This 
house was built of White Pine and has 
defied the tooth of time for one hundred 
and thirty-seven years. 

The master builders of America 
have always known the unrivaled 
qualities of White Pine. Your archi- 
tect will specify it above all others. 
Builders will tell you it is installed 
more easily and quickly than most 
other materials. Painters will tell you 
it finishes and keeps its finish with 
enduring charm. And some will tell 
you this marvelous old-time wood is 
nearly exhausted. 

This latter is not true. Out in the 
Inland Empire of the great Northwest 
are thousands of acres of genuine 
White Pine trees—true as those New 
England gave to the famous house- 
wrights of Colonial days. Lumber 
from these trees is known as Idaho 
White Pine. Great modern mills are 
turning out millions of feet of this 
time-tested lumber, and good lumber 
yards all over America can furnish it 
in any quantity and grade. Selective 
cutting and reforestation insure a 
perpetual supply. 

If you would build for excellence and 
permanence, talk with your erchitect 
about Idaho White Pine. Builders, 
lumber merchants, millwork men know 
that White Pine is not a memory and 
tradition of the buildi--z industry, but 
is available in quantity today. Address 
Dept. 128, Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Idaho 


GENUINE 


White Pine 


THE PINE WITHOUT A PEER 
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allowed me to plant nasturtiums in the 
black earth at the corners not taken up 
with a round bowl. This bowl is about 
sixteen inches in diameter and when 
filled with water is about two inches 
deep in the center. 

I painted the inside of the bowl with 
lacquer which is very quick to dry and 
waterproof and therefore permits the 
cleanest water for the birds. Every visit- 
or has asked for the details in the con- 
struction of this bird bath hence I am 
passing them on to you—Mrs. W. L. 
Boyden, Brillion, Wisconsin. 


A Low-Cost Luxury 


HE children are so enthusiastic about 
wiener roasts and other outdoor camp 
fire stunts that I got to thinking,” says 
Dr. 8. E. Lincoln of Des Moines, Iowa. 
“I thought of a way to avoid driving 
five or ten miles out in the country and 
at the same time satisfying the longing 
for out-of-dooi cookery 
“We had recently built our house, and 
I gathered up the odd bricks and stones 
lying around the yard. Then I went to 
a junk dealer and bought an old stove- 
top for a dollar. There was a length of 
old stove pipe in the house, as there is in 
nearly every house. With the aid of a 
little cement I manufactured an outdoor 
stove right near the arbor where the 
children play. Now they can have their 
wiener roasts every day if they want 
them, and they can also play house in 
the arbor and have a real stove for cook- 
ing. It is one of the best investments 


| we have around the house and it cost 


| only onedollar.” 





| 


(Photograph on page 40.) 
From Another Amateur 


N the November issue of Better Homes 

and Gardens, Mr. Arthur Knapp con- 
tributed the cleverest article I have read 
in a long time. Perhaps it pleased me 
especially, because I am like himself, a 
rank amateur. There have been times 
when I felt like sending you something 
along the same line, but he did a better 
job than I could hope to do. 
been a poultry fancier. Have won blue 
ribbons in some of the best shows of the 
state. I had a wonderful “kick” raising 
them. I liked the little fellows recently 
out of the shell—so did my neighbors’ 
pups and cats. They took their lives, 
that they might avoid the evils of a sin- 
ful world, I presume—they took the joy 
out of mine. So I quit and turned the 
yards into a flower garden, inspired 
largely thereby thru being a reader of 
Better Homes and Gardens, almost from 
its first issue. 

I feel confident that Mr. Knapp has 
voiced the sentiment of thousands of 
your readers, who depend on your pub- 
lication for practical information adapt- 
able to the needs of beginners.—G. T. D., 
Concordia, Kansas. 


My January Chore 


[N controlling leaf-eating insects on 
lawn shrubbery we find it a big help 
to give the trees winter inspection. At 
this season, destructive bugs are dorm- 
ant, and are hidden away under loose 
bark or housed in cocoons fastened to 
the trunk. As the trees are free of foli- 
age, these hiding places can easily be de- 
stroyed, and each winter, I take a day 
to do the job. 

Armed with stepladder and knife, I go 
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for sales service work + 
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DAHLI AS sk Pe Sa 


new intro 
ductions. All warranted to sprout. 


Minnehaha—Red, Paeony - - - - = = $1.00 
Canonicus— Cerise, lavender, Pac - = = = 1.00 
Ruth Van Fleet—Cream, Cac. - - - - - 1.00 
Janet Cross—Pink, Cae. - - - - - = = 1.00 
lan Loma—White, Pae.- - - - - - - 1.00 
Ru Loma— Rose, lavender, Pae - = = 3.00 
Empress of Asia— Bronze, Pae.- - - - = 1.00 
Artic Ocean—Peach pink, Pae. - - - - = 3.00 
Mrs. Stillman— Pure ge Cc ae. Pae. - - - : 06 
Tiger Rose—Fiesh pink, - 2.00 
Mrs. Aaron Wand Yellow’ c clouded pink, c ac. 2.00 
heer, ream, Dec. - - - = - - 50 


-- = = = = 1.50 
pink, Dec. 2.00 


Early Fortun ly 
Bull *Moose— Yellow, Cactus 
Robert O. Fletcher— White stri 


Ad. Dewey—Yellow and Strawberry, Pae.- - .50 
The Millionaire—Lavender, pink, Dec. - - 1.00 
Hall Mark—Canary, Dec. - - - - = = = .00 
White Pearl—Pure white, Pae. - - - - - 1.00 
Gladys L.—Light red, Dec. - - - - = - 50 
Silverine—Nearly white, Pae. - - - - - 50 


I make a specialty of making wu’ ial collectio: 
at any price desired. Sta to muanbor of ot bulbs wanted. 


Gee. L. Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, Box B-H 28, Westerly, Rhode Island 





Be a Tea Room Expert 


Pouring Tea 
“Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Washington, D. 





Write today for free 
lome Economics, 87 1E. 58th St 
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over each shrub carefully, and remove 
all cocoons, seed pods and injured twigs 
which might prove breeding places for 
insects. Decayed wood, gum, etc., is 
cleaned out, and cavities repaired. This 
refuse is collected in buckets and after- 
wards burned. 

It requires only a few hours to ex- 
amine all my shrubbery in this manner, 
and after such an inspection I often find 
as many as twelve different species of 
insects. The job checks further feasting 
by these mature bugs, and means thou- 
sands of youngsters less to fight when 
summer comes.—F, R. Cozzens, Rox- 
bury, Ohio. 


No More Moles 


F the readers of Better Homes and 
Gardens are troubled with moles, they 

may plant their expensive lilies and other 
choice bulbs in safety, by procuring a 
piece of coarse mesh wire, two or three 
mesh to the inch, and making a box with 
bottom, entirely of the screen. I make 
the screen boxes six inches square, nine 
inches high and place them in a hole of 
that depth. Then I put in a little soil 
and sand on which to rest bulb and fill 
the wire box with soil. Bulbs of rubrum 
and auratum lilies so planted three years 
ago, bloom and multiply finely. 

This method also makes them very 
easy to lift for moving or division. Where 
moles are very bad, it might be well, if 
not too expensive, to excavate the whole 
bulb bed and line bottom and sides, with 
the wire mesh—Mrs. E. E. Melsheimer, 
Chase City, Virginia. 

















Rev. M. A. West, of Shelbyville, Missouri, 
lives in this attractive parsonage 


Now You Tell One! 


i OTICING on page 11 of the October 

number, a basket of Ponderosa to- 
matoes, weight 7 pounds, 5 ounces, “all 
picked from one vine,” I thought I could 
beat that. As mine were ready for an- 
other picking I took a basket and went 
to my garden and from one Ponderosa 
vine picked ten tomatoes (ripe). On 
weighing them and deducting 1 pound, 4 
ounces, for.the basket, I had 111% pounds 
of tomatoes. 

This was from a vine from which I 
had been regularly picking, one tomato 
of a former picking weighing 2 pounds, 
4 ounces. 

There are yet several large green ones 
on the vine-—Chas. O. Harmon, Casso- 
polis, Michigan. 
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Shrubs, Evergreens 
Perennials— Dwarf Fruit Trees 
Certified Standard Fruit Trees 


OSES twining over trellises and At Dansville, we have 400 acres of 
smiling in beds, ready for cutting. choice upland soil devoted tothe grow- 
Flowering Shrubs lavishing a succes- ing of planting material for orchard 


sion of color from April to September. andhome. Every Plant, Shrub and Tree 
Fruit Trees that bloom beautifully inthe is guaranteed to be strictly healthy and 
Spring and supply welcome fruit inSum- _true-to-name. We have thousands of 
mer and Fall. These pay dividends in Apple Trees, Certified by the Massa- 
beauty and satisfaction, and they add chusetts Fruit Growers’ Association. 
immensely to the cash value of your Our Dwarf Apple and Pear Trees 
property. The cost is trifling, especially will produce fruit two years after 
when you buy direct fromour Nursery. planting. 


Perennial Phlox Collection 


10 Plants — 5 Varieties — $2.10 Postpaid 
This Collection will provideariotof clear pink. THOR—Deep salmon-pink 
color for many weeks. BEACON— overlaid with scarlet; deep crimson 
Brilliant cherry-red. MRS. JENKINS _~ eye. Two strong plants of each vari- 
—Pure white. Very early. RHINE-_ ety. Send order and check today and 


LANDER — Handsome salmon-rcink. we will make shipment at planting 
Red eye. RIJNSTROM —Bz<autiful time. Fill out and mail Coupon. 


Write for Big Free Catalog 


Our 1928 Nursery Book contains over when and how to plant and gives simple, 
100 colored plates showing Roses, definite directions. Offers many money- 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruits and Berries saving Collections, also gives special 
intheir natural colors. Givessuggestions Discounts for early orders. Send for 
for beautifying the home grounds. Tells your copy today. Use the Coupon below. 


MALONEY Bros. NURSERY Co., Inc. 
Growers for 44 years 


57 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 








Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., 57 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me copy of your 1928 Nursery Book, Free. ; 
Enclosed find $2.10 for which send me your Perennial Phlox Collection Postpaid. 
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Oriental 






Reversible 


A Saving of 4 


Free! Mail the coupon today for 
© SAMPLES, NewLowPrices 
and New BOOKLET in colors, “Home 
Beautifying—Inexpensively,” and learn 
why thrifty women everywhere, home eco- 
nomic leaders and magazine editors are so en- 
thusiastic about these economical rugs. Learn 
how we scientifically separate the valuable wool 
in your material—steam, sterilize, bleach, pick- 
er, card and spin into the finest kind of rug 
yarn—then dye in thenewestcolorsand expertly 
weave on big power looms into lovely, modern 
Duo-Velvety Rugs that 


WE GUARANTEE 


you cannot distinguish from rugs of new 
materials. Every rug is woven reversible 
and seamless with the same pattern and 
firm, smooth, velvety nap on both sides to give 
double wear. Twice as soft underfoot. We 
guarantee to satisfy you or pay for your ma- 
terials. We pay Express, Freight or Parcel Post 
from all states. Not necessary to send any 
money with order. SPECIAL! An Extra Dis- 
count for those who Write Now! 

OLSON RUG CO., Dept. A-24, Chicago 


MAIL this COUPON 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Dept. A-24, Laflin St., Chicago 
Geatemens Please send, FREE and postpaid, Book, 
Samples, Trial Offer, New Low Prices ana Tape Meas- 
ure. his obligates me in no way. 


O.R. Co. , 1928 
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New Help for Mothers 


The Launching of a New Department 


I WISH someone would tell me,” said | 


the pretty mother in gray, “how one 
woman can get three meals a day and 
wash the dishes and do the washing and 
ironing and keep the children’s clothes 
looking half-way decent and stay sweet- 
tempered and patient from morning till 
night””—a second’s pause for breath, “‘and 
take time to listen to all the questions and 
answer them and do all these other things 
we’ve been reading about in the books. 

“My children are so healthy they’re 
almost abnormal—they have good food, 
if I do say it. But my temper gets pretty 
short along about dinner time in the 
evening. I[ guess that’s why the children 
are hard to manage then.” 

“See here, Jane Smith,” the practical 
mother answered her (Jane Smith, of 
course, not being the name of the mother 
in gray), “wasn’t I over at your house the 
other day, and didn’t I find you ironing 
damp six full-length heavy linen table- 
cloths? How long did it take you?” 

“Well, I'll admit my tablecloths take 
an awful lot of time and energy every 
week.” 

“Why don’t you hire them done?” 

“T never can get a woman to do them to 
suit me.” 

“Well, I should hire them done, and be 
content with results. I should think 
anything would be preferable to getting 
as tired as you were the day I was there. 
Why, no woman can stay sweet-tempered 
when she’s ready to drop from fatigue!’ 

It was a meeting of the pre-school 
group of the Des Moines chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Women. This particular group is in its 
fourth year of study, having been one of 
the first to organize when this type of 
program was first promulgated by the 
university women under the direction of 
Dr. Lois Meek. 

If you were to attend one of our meet- 
ings you might have difficulty in deter- 
mining whee one discussion ends and 


another begins, for they are conducted 
with extreme informality and an incred- 
ible amount of conversation. 

It might surprise you, too, to see how 
searchingly some member is cross-exam- 
ined as to her own management and atti- 
tude when she brings up a problem re- 
garding her children. But there is never 
any hard feeling, for each mother knows 
that the others are actuated only by a 
desire to be helpful; that they cannot help 
unless they understand all the conditions; 
and that she can accept or reject the 
advice given her as seems best. 

In the four years we have been to- 
gether, the members of the group believe 
that they have received invaluable help 
in dealing with their children. We have 
been taught the value of supplementing 
the advice of our doctors—to whom we 
take our children for regular physical 
examinations whether they seem to have 
—s the matter or not—and the 
study of books and of magazine articles, 
by free discussion in a small group of 
mothers. 


“THERE are many advantages of the 
mothers’ study group. I shall name 
only a few that have appealed most 
strongly to us. 

First: In the mothers’ group we have a 
clinic of advisers situated very much as 
we are situated, facing much the same 
problems that we face, therefore under- 
standing our problems as no one else can. 

Second: In a clinic of this sort we view 
the mother’s job as a whole, in its relation 
to the father, the housework, outside in- 
terests, and other matters into which the 
general writer can hardly go since he can- 
not foresee how each mother is going to 
involve herself. It takes a mother who is 
also a housekeeper, for instance, to per- 
ceive the connection between a big ironing 
and an unruly group of children at the 
dinner hour. 

Third: From the group discussions, we 








your town? 
Why not start one? 


a club to meet twice a month. 


these informal group meetings. 


you full information. 





AN INVITATION TO MOTHERS 


ARE you wishing that you, too, might belong to a group of earnest young 
women, all working to become better, more understanding mothers to 
their children? Are you lamenting that there is no mothers’ study club in 


It is the simplest thing in the world. 
two, a dozen neighboring mothers, and organize yourselves informally into 
At one meeting each month you may wish to 
study Mrs. Shultz’s article on child care and training that appears in the 
current issue of Better Homes and Gardens. 
given over to reports on observations made at home, and frank discussion 
of everyday problems in the light of the previous study and observation. 

In order to help you, Better Homes and Gardens has asked Mrs. Shultz 
to work out suggestions as to the details of organizing and carrying on 
She will be ready always to help where 
help is needed, and she will be assisted by reputable pediatricians in pre- 
paring her articles for the magazine and in answering questions. 

If you are interested in starting such a club, a letter addressed to Gladys 
Denny Shultz, Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa, asking for 
Mothers’ Club Helps, and enclosing a two-cent stamp for reply, will bring 


Invite in one, 


The second meeting should be 
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learn what is normal and to be expected 
in every child. It has happened several 
times in our group that mothers con- 
fessed faults of their children with shame, 
' believing they were harboring embryo 
degenerates, only to learn that every 
child represented there had gone thru a 
similar phase. And our later study also 
showed us that failure of a child to ex- 
hibit such a phase would be an indication 
that he wasn’t normally bright! It is a 
great help, in dealing with Jane’s new and 
disconcerting impudence, to discover that 
nearly every child goes thru such a period, 


and to be told what twelve other mothers |, 


did to stop it. 

Fourth: Each mother learns from the 
experience of the others. I bring up a 
problem. Six or seven women tell me how 
they met this same problem in their own 
children—or, rather, in themselves. I 
am free to try the plan that seems to fit 
my particular situation, or to make one of 
my own from the suggestions I have re- 
ceived. 

Fifth: In almost any group of mothers, 
no matter how small, a variety of abilities 
will be represented which when pooled 
will constitute a pretty efficient mother. 
For instance, in our group we have home 
economics experts, who help us translate 
the diet information we get into terms of 
our kitchens; we have several who are 
interested in literature, and who can 
advise as to reading, story telling, etc. 
Two are authorities on home manage- 
ment and gladly help the rest of us plan 
our day’s work. Several are geniuses at 
devising ways to keep the children happily 
employed. The rest of us borrow their 
methods. And so it goes. All of us benefit 
from the varied talents of the individual 
members. 


ND lastly, but far from leastly, cur 
mothers’ group isa place where we can 
talk freely and frankly about our children 
without embarrassment or apology. We 
are there for the purpose of discussing our 
children. And this boon, which good taste 
forbids in most other places, means more 
to a parent than can be imagined by 
those who haven’t tried it. We are free, 
too, to ask advice on the most delicate 
and intimate subjects, for in the mothers’ 
group we know we will not be misunder- 
stood or quoted. 

I wish I had space to tell you of 
the bogeys we have vanquished, 
the problems we have solved in this 
group. Perhaps you will be writing 
to tell me of ‘similar experiences! I 
hope so. 

The Parent-Teachers Association, en- 
tering the field shortly after the American 
Association of University Women, also is 
sponsoring groups for the study of 
children, and the results have been 
equally convincing, as evidenced by 
the rapid spread of the P. T. A 
groups. 

Said a member of one of these groups, 
voicing the sentiment of many others: 
“Sometimes I go home from the pre- 
school group late — we always have so 
much talking to do! — and dinner is late 
and the children are cross and I think, 
‘I'd better be at home with the children 
instead of away studying about them.’ 
And then in the course of a week I 
straighten out half a dozen vexing 
things by the methods I learned in 
the group, and I deeide I can’t 
afford not to give two afternoons a 
month to learning to be a_ better 
mother!”—Gladys Denny Shultz. 
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* our table covering receives 
! 
constant scrutiny, constant touch 


Constantly before the eye! 
Constantly subject to touch, 
the table covering is one 
of the most intimate ex- 
pressions of the hostess’ 
taste. To those women 
whose own delight in din- 


Social usage has but given 
recognition to the choice 
of generations of hostesses, 
who have preferred table- 
cloths and napkins of Irish 
or Scottish linen damask 
for their matchless satin- 
net giving is equalled by smooth texture, their lovely 
the gracious pleasure of de- sheen that fairly invites light 
lighting others, the table covering | and shadow from china and crystal. 
is of first importance. It must be From the many new Irish and 
lovely and it must be correct. Scottish designs. now on view in 
Linem damask is the essence of stores everywhefe, you are sure to 
loveliness, and all authorities on find tablecloths and napkins beauti- 
social usage agree—linen damask _ fully appropriate for that true center 
tablecloths and napkins are correct. | of your home, the dining table. 


LINEN DAMASK 


TABLECLOTHS GWG” NAPKINS 


EK AMNPIOSWLY Contech _) * 


IRISH AND SCOTTISH LINEN DAMASK GUILD, 260 W. Broadway, Dept. 11-G, New York, N.Y. 





I enclose 25¢ for which please send me your illustrated booklet on 
table coverings and color effects with a forward by Emily Post. 
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When the first tickle in your 
throat—the first sore swallow — 
predicts a coming cold—take a 
Luden’s, 

The gentle Luden’s Menthol Action 
quickly soothes and cools the in- 
flaming membranes of throat and 
nose— 


Clears your head, relieves your 


cough—in thirty seconds. 
> 


WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


Sold everywhere in the 
triple-sealed yellow package 








Better Homes and GARDENS 
What to Look For in a Rug 


Continued from page 17 


ticularly suited for sunrooms must be left 
for a special article. 

The question of the hour with most 
homemakers when buying a rug is, “What 
color or colors shall I look for?’”’ I really 
ought to mention two questions of the 
hour, for there are two main issues in- 
volved—color and pattern. 

This has always been true. But there 
was a period of fifteen years or so, a 
period which has only just terminated in 
many American communities—during 
which plain taupe ruled supreme in floor 
coverings. 

When your next door neighbor went 
down town to buy a new rug you just 
knew it would be plain taupe. Most 
people spoke of plain taupe rugs as many 
householders say front porch, when 
speaking of the porch. 

That is to say that the two chief ele- 
ments of beauty in home decoration, 
color and pattern, were barred from the 
floor coverings. And not from them only, 
but from chair and sofa coverings also. 
Very often there was little, if any, pat- 
tern and none too much color in the win- 
dow draperies. Even the walls were plain 
and wholly neutral. Yet millions of home- 
makers during that dismal taupe era won- 
dered why their home interiors seemed 
so drab and uninteresting! 

But color has come back. Color and 
pattern, both. And a million taupe homes 
are taking on beauty. This should be 
good news for people of small incomes, for 
colcr and pattern are not only leading 
elements of beauty but offer the most 
economical means for producing beauty. 
If your means are limited use color and 
pattern freely in your home decorating 
and furnishing. 


"THE place to begin, with color always, 





| 


| 


and with pattern nearly always, is in | 


the rug. The rug should repeat leading 
colors or at least color, of the room. If a 
room is to be newly furnished it is often 
advisable to use the rug as the color pat- 
tern or motif of the room. 

For example, if the homemaker wishes 
to use blue, yellow, rose and other colors 
in a living room (and five or six colors 
may well be used) with the blue as the 
dominant or controlling color, she will 
select a rug in these colors, seeing to it 
that the blue dominates the others. If 





the rose is to dominate that should be 


the predominant color in the rug, of 
course. 


Plain rugs emphasize footprints, spots, | 


stains. Most people now prefer floor 
coverings in a two-tone design, in a small 
all-over pattern. Two tones of rose, 
blue, green, mulberry, plum and tan 
in such a pattern are immeasurably more 
attractive than a wholly unpatterned 
surface, and provide just as quietly 
effective a background for the furniture 
and accessories. 

One thing I am sure of: that it is no 
longer necessary to warn against the use 
of vivid colors and vigorous, stzongly- 
hued patterns for floor coverings. As a 
matter of fact even if a homemaker should 
be indiscreet enough to want them she 
would practically be compelled to seek 
her rugs and carpets outside the field of 
American-made products. 

Look thru the Wiltons and Axminsters 
anywhere and you will be amazed to find 
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CHILDS’ wee 
ROSCS 75° 

TWO YEARS OLD— FIELD GROWN 
Th fi . 
dozen $8.25, ‘all 14 fer $950" 
GUARANTEED HARDY 
and to bloom from early Summer 
to freeze-up. Last forever. 
Dutchess of Wellington, 
Edward Mawley, 
Sensation, Gen. Mac 
Arthur, F. W. Dunlop, 
wn Bor Brown, 7 0 Ward. 

v i direct to your door, tpaid, at 
right time for planting. Bend cater now 
so you will not be disappointed later 
when some named varieties are all sold. 


DAHLIAS 

10RARE $ 
VARIETIES 
npn cunrseurpauns 


fuse bloomers. Grow anywh 
All different and new. Ky) ean 





















Shi j ing ti Order 

5 mh op mat my ery he 
=-Write for 140 Page Seed, 

FREE Plant, Bulb and Shrub 

roe pay Catalog. 

ta: 

on | JOHN co 

All |TEWIS 

Orders | "s Childs Ave, Floral Park, N.Y. 











TOPO ACH ste 
BIG garden now 






ilied. Surface soil aerated, leav- 
Se cen ed Sea ati 
aa and roll 
from your garden 
Garden 
Raiser 


taining “blank 
Lew priced. 
EASY MFG. CO., Dept. 31, Lincoln, Neb. 























WHOLESALE PRICES 


ON NURSERY STOCK 
Direct to Grower. Examine Plants, Shrubs, and 
‘Trees, Before You Pay. Satisfaction Assured. Write 
For Our Catalog Before You Order and Save Money. 
FREE NURSERY STOCK: Sensihs "ams: t,t 

* neighbors that grow 
Small Fruits and we mail coupes oncisiiae yes to 
additional nursery stock free with your first order. 


THE WHITTEN-ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
Box 10 Bridgman, Michigan 


PEAC 
APPLE ~REES 


Small or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Parcel 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade 
Ornamental Trees, Vines, Shru Catalog in colors FREE, 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 





$5.00 per 100 & up. 
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how very few there are in which the colors 
are not softened and subdued and artisti- 
cally blended. It is but natural that this 
should be the case, for, as before stated, 
the great majority of modern domestic 
rugs are exact reproductions both in pat- 
tern and in softly harmonized colors, of the 
most beautiful Oriental rugs in existence. 


WHILE still on the subject of color let 
me speak of the relationship of rug 
to walls. This is of special interest now 
that we are incorporating more color and 
pattern into the walls. To secure the 
most interesting effect the dominant color 
of the rug should contrast with that of 
the walls. For example, if the walls are 
tan or light brown a blue rug, or one in 
which blue dominates will be much more 
effective than a tan or brown one. With 
a wall in which green is predominant a 
rose, mulberry or plum-colored rug would 


produce a richer, more decorative effect | 


than a green one. 


Going into the lighter tones and | 


brighter, more delicate colors associated 
with bedrooms, charming effects can be 


created by the application of this comple- | 


mentary color principle. Think, for a 
moment, of a pale yellow wall with a deep 
lavender or lilac colored carpet. Then of 
drapery and upholstery fabrics and bed- 
spreads in which these two colors are 
repeated with the addition of soft greens 
and white! Or of a robin’s egg blue with 
a rose floor covering and fabrics and ac- 
cessories in which green, violet and yel- 


low were combined with both those | 


colors. 

I have emphasized the need of more 
pattern in room decorations because I 
realize how fearful the average housewife 
is of overdoing it. Pattern is one of the 
chief elements of beauty. It is as essential 
as color. With a patterned rug, even in 
quite definite design and color, there is no 








reason why the draperies should not be | 


in a cretonne which repeats the colors of 
the rug. In such an interior the covering 
of one of the chairs also might be in a 
patterned fabric and another in a stripe. 
ut to balance these patterned surfaces 
plain or paneled walls or wallpaper in a 
soft tone-on-tone pattern should be used. 

Another attribute or quality of rugs is 
tone. Regarding this there is one in- 
variable rule, that the rug must be 
uarker than the walls. 


This is because | 





the floor covering is the foundation of the | 
room and dark tones suggest foundation | 


qualities of support and stability. 

I am frequently asked, ‘When and 
where se ou use carpets?’”’ Bed- 
rooms carpeted to the baseboard present 
an appearance of warmth and comfort 
that rugs cannot afford. Small rooms 
when carpeted seem larger; long, narrow 
rooms, wider. Carpeted entrance halls 
appear more spacious than those whose 
floors are cut up by rugs. In small rooms 
one large rug is better than several small 
ones, and always in small or receding 
patterns, for large patterns decrease the 
apparent size of a room. 

Where two or three rooms are con- 
nected by wide openings use one color as 
a unifying element by repeating it as 
one of the colors in all the floor coverings. 

Remember that the best background 
for rugs is a floor at least two tones darker 
than the predominating color of the rug. 
Beware of highly polished, light-colored 
floors of a wilibeiide Sone. 

Buy beauty and serviceability in your 
rugs, then give them the right back- 
ground, 
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About 300B.C. the Greeks sent 
messages by means of the 
Clepsydra. In two stations 
were water jars of equal size 
ae which ~en-y — 2. 

signal by torch or flag, 
plugs were pulled. When the 
rods lowered to a certain 
mark, at another signal both 
plugs were reinserted. The 
rods in both towers dropping 
to the same mark, the mes- 
sage was known, 


Selectivity—Turn 
the dial of a Grebe 
Synchrophase Seven. 
Stations come in clean, 
full-toned. No over- 
lapping of programs— 
station separation is 
sharply defined. The 
tone of the Synchro- 
phase Seven, especially 
when combined with 
the Grebe Natural 
Speaker, is unrivaled 
in naturalness. Its 
one-dial control as- 
sures a simplicity 
of tuning that is 


remarkable. 
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Grebe construction 
backed by eighteen 
years of making noth- 
ing but the highest 


grade radio apparatus, 


guarantees the dura~- 
bility of these superior 
qualities. 


Grebe Synchrophase 
Seven, $185; Grebe 
Natural Speaker, $35. 


Send for Booklet B; 
then ask your dealer 
to demonstrate, in 
your home, that 


you can “get it bet- 
ter with a Grebe.” 






RADIO 


A. H. Grebe © Company, Inc., 109 West 57th Street, New York City 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N.Y, Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal 


Makers of quality radio since 1909 
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To Play on a Frosty Day 


OE and Jerry had been studying 
about the Eskimos. It did not seem 
like studying, tho, for it was such 

fun to read about these queer people of 
the Far North who live in houses made 
of ice, dress in suits of soft fur, and eat 
chunks of fat, raw meat and fish for 
breakfast, dinner and supper. 

Joe and Jerry were so interested in 
these frosty people that they decided 
one snowy Saturday to play they were 
Eskimos. So, right after break’ast— 
even before Joe did his practicing—they 
went to work. The first thing they did was 
to shovel a place in the garden for their 
Eskimo hut. Now, of course, the best 
way to build a snow house is to roll up 
big snowballs and fit them together, but 
these boys were just a bit lazy so they 
moved a big wooden box from the base- 
ment to the garden, sawed out a door and 
then covered the box with snow. By 
spanking the soft snow with their shovels 
it was possible to build up the sides just 
like a real Eskimo hut, which as you 
know looks more like a bowl turned up- 
side down than anything else. 


crawled thru the door into the box to 
talk things over. “We must have some 
dogs to drive,” said 

Joe, thoughtfully. 

Jerry thought a min- 
ute and then replied, “I 
know, let’s get Dick and 
Roger to come over. We 
can take turns being the 
dogs and hauling the others 
on the sleds.” 

So all afternoon two lively 
dogs hauled two lively Eski- 

.mos uphill and down, upset- 
ting them often in the soft 
snow as Eskimo dogs are very 
likely to do. Sometimes the 
dogs broke loose and had to be 
caught and sometimes dogs 
and drivers had to go into the 
snow house to rest but it was 
all good fun. In fact, it was so 
much fun the boys decided to 
keep the hut all winter. 

If you believe Joe and Jerry 
and Dick and Roger had a good 
time playing at Eskimo, why 
don’t you try it? If I were you, 
tho, I would read all the stories 
I could find about these 
queer people of the 
North. Then you will 
think of more Eskimo 27304 
stunts than even Joe al Y 
and Jerry did.—L. F.R. 
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After the house was done, the boys : 
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When Betty Had a Party 


D” you ever eat a clown? Now don’t 
make a face, for if you had been at 
Betty’s birthday party you would have 
done just that very thing. These clowns 
were good, tho—very good to eat. Per- 
haps if you tell Mother about them she 
will have them for your birthday party. 

To make the clowns, Betty’s mother 
put a ball of ice cream on a plate and 
over the ice cream went an ice cream cone 
so that it all looked just like a head with 
a pointed hat. Then some red candies were 
used for the eyes, nose and mouth in the 
ice cream and the jolly clown was finished. 
No, I made a mistake—he was not really 
finished until the children took off the 
funny cone hats and ate them along with 
the delicious ice cream. 


The Question Box 


VERYONE calls Tom a question 
box—do you know why? Here are 
three questions he asked his father one 
evening. See if your Dad can give the 
right answers to them. 
1. How can a fly walk 
on the ceiling? 
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On each foot a fly has two little 
pads covered with tiny hairs. The hairs 
give out an oily liquid which causes them 
to cling to a dry ceiling or wall. Since a fly 
has ten or twelve thousand of the little 
foot-hairs, there is enough of the liquid 
at the ends of them to hold the weight 
of the fly wherever it wishes to walk. 


2. Where do the stars go in the day- 
time? 

The stars are there in the sky in the 
daytime, just as they are after dark. 
Their light cannot be seen because the 
light of the sun is so much stronger. It is 
something like having a little candle in 
the same room with a big electric 
light. 

3. Why is the cap lifted from the milk 
bottle when the milk freezes? 

When milk or water freezes it always 
takes up more room than when it is un- 
frozen. So frozen milk is likely to pry 
up the cap and come out at the top of the 
bottle. If the frozen milk tries to make 
room for itself at the sides, as it some- 
times does, then the bottle breaks. 


The Busy Bears 


BY 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Ragabo Bear went out to the 
fair 
And bought for his small son, 
Tagabo Bear 
A dear little suit and the cun- 
ningest pair 
Of shiny black slippers, like 
little boys wear 


When they dress up on Sundays 
and go anywhere. 


Then wise little Tagabo said, 
*‘Mother Shagabo 


To show I am thankful to dear 
Father Ragabo, 


Each night I will hang with 
particular care 


My suit in theclothes closet 
under the stair.” 
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A Letter For You 


Dear Boys and Girls: Every month “The 
Children’s Pleasure Chest” will be full of 
stories, games and fun for you. Best of all 
there will often be something written by a 
boy or girl, telling how to make a toy, or play ~ 
a game, just as Bobby tells about making the 
doll cradle in the story below. 

If you can write a very good story, we will 
print it some month, and when we do print 
it, you will get a check for two dollars just 
as Bobby did. Why don’t you tell us about 
something you have made and see if it will 
win the two-dollar prize? Send your letters 
to “The Children’s Pleasure Chest,”” care of 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 











How I Made a Doll’s Cradle 


NE day my chum and I were fooling 
with an old coat hanger and the wire 
came off. I said that if we had another 
hanger it would make a good cradle. So 
we asked Mother +o find us another like 
the one we had. Mother was a good 
scout and she got us one. We took a box 
that the groceries came in, and cut it off 
with a saw till the head and foot were 
seven or eight inches high and the sides 
were four. We then rounded the corners 
of the head and the foot down to the 
sides. The box was twenty inches long 
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Here is Bobby with the cradle he made 


and twelve inches wide, which was about 
right, we thought, for the rockers. 

We then took some old broken glass 
and smoothed the tops of the box. Then 
we trimmed off the lower corners of the 
box so the rockers would fit on right. We 
took some screws and fastened the rock- 
ers on to the box. The cradle did not look 
smooth enough until after we sand- 
papered it. There happened to be a part 
of a can of paint in the basement so we 
painted it too. At Christmas I gave it to 
my little sister, Ruth, who still enjoys 
it very much.—Robert McTigue (il 
years old), Emmetsburg, Iowa. 





Jolly Jobs for January 


This is the month to: Write thank: you 
letters for your Christmas gifts. 

Catch some snowflakes on a dark cloth 
and study their shapes. 

Put out food for the birds. 

Take a snow picture with yourcamera 

Start a diary. 

Bring in some twigs from the forsythia 
bush, put them in water and keep them 


in & sunny window. Soon you will have 
flowers. 
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Stark's Golden Delicious 
Brings Highest Record Price/ 





$2,947.50 
Eagerly Paid by 
NewYorkforOne —_ 
Carload of yi3 
these a 
Apples 


The NEW 
YORK 
PROD- 
UCE 
NEWS © 
of Feb. * 
19, 1927, | 
givesus— © 
and you * 
apple 
growers— 
this good © 
news: Ys 
“At whole- 4 
sale auction © 
last week, Jo- 
seph Sicker (a “ 
leading apple 
buyer) paid 
$2,947.50 for a 756 
box carload of Golden 
Delicious apples—un- 
questionably the 
highest price at which 
a car of apples has been sold! He 














said that the fancy fruit stores of “S 
Greater New York have been calling on him 
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Actual 
Size 


7 


7 


] 


~ 


a sTARK’S 
DELICIOUS 
Queen of All 

Yellow Apples 


for a yellow apple that would retain its flavor and beautiful appearance after long 
storage. After tasting some of the apples from this car, Mr. Sicker gave samples to 
his prospective buyers, who said they would buy them, regardless of price.” 


Consumers Go Wild Over Golden Delicious 





Within a few days after he had intro- 
duced these Golden Delicious to New 
York dealers and consumers, Mr. Sicker 
was sold out completely—and wired 
Golden Delicious growers: ‘New York re- 
tailers and consumers going wild for 
Golden Delicious. Our stock cleaned up. 
How many cars Golden Delicious can you 
furnish immediately. Public will pay most 











any price. Wire answer.””—Joseph Sicker 
& Co., New York City. 

This greatest of all yellow apples—that 
holds its beautiful color and marvelous 
flavor after long storage, is now being 
planted by shrewd growers and farmers 
who know the high prices it is bringing 
everywhere. Get the latest facts about it 
by sending your name and address on 
the coupon below—or a post card—to get 


2 Wonderfully Helpful Books—FREE 


STARK’S 1928 BOOK of FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, ROSES AND 
HOME GROUND BEAUTIFYING PLANTS AND PLANS—the standard of all 








Fruit Tree and Ornamental Plant Manuals, 


grow NEW,BETTER 


FLOWERS. Getboth. 
Address Box 19 


STARK BRO’S 
NURSERIES 


Largest in the World 
Oldest in America 


AtLOUISIANA,Mo 





Albert R. Smith, Ohio 2 


MAKES TREES 
SALES AVERAGING 
$194.20 PER WEEK Bi 


A. R. Smith, Ottawa 
is selling 

Shrubs, 
etc. In 5 weeks, he 
sold $971.00— average 
$194.20 a week. Thou- 
sands of other MEN 
and WOMEN are do- 
ing as well. You would 
find pleasure and profit 











1000 and 1” true-to-life color photos and a LEE 
TRUE GUIDE to tree and shrubeclection. ~~ <2 
Also—the greater than ever Stark 1928 

Seed Book, showing YOU how to LA 


@ St. orR. F.D. 







































BOX 19 
Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me FREE Books 
checked below: 
dme BIG FRE 
28 BOO 
RUIT, TREES, FLOWER - 
ING SHRUBS, etc. 


eee me BIG FREE 1928 
BOOK OF STARK NEW 
VEGETABLE ANDF! ER SEEDS 


Tell me how to become your 
C) local Tree and Shrub salesman 


I may plant__________fruit trees 
this Spring (State kind and number) 


I may plant about $._.___.worth of Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, ete., this Spring 











State. 
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Perfected 
MASTODON 
For table or for market, plant 


is be firm, sweet. 
a ry. OS. core. Positively 












BigProfitsfor You 


ong customers make bigger prof- 

= because fruit from our perfected 

strains commands top prices at market. 

C.L.T. “atl made .150.00 from two 
acres. Mr. Stone, $1,365. —— oh 
er ~- vey eee ig Yielding 

your t miong's Big 
Strains—the result of over 50 





Save a ole ¥ —" 
fr Plant oar extra heavy, SS ee 






planted Red wy joe ad aoe 
and Grape Vines. Thine has grown two and three 
years in the Nursery row. Comes to you ready to bear. 


Buyat Wholesale Prices 
Oil lending b pe of Strawberry, Red and Black 
——) Grape oor pomey at ices the 


Garin quoted on ity stock 

Certified disease-free. Freah dug t order. 
Teach you full of life. - to your wi 
Apple es 










ith 

d tes 0. orth 

Fruit * Ornamen bs, G oli, ete, 
HENRY EMLONG & SONS 

Box 10 Stevensville, Mich. 


fp" ~CLIP AND ease 


HENRY EMLONG & SONS 
Box10 Stevensville, Mich. 


Send me your FREE BOOK describing your “Worth 
While’’ varieties of Fruit Plants, Fruit Trees, Etc. 
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| stone wall. 
| widespaced, so that grass grows readily 





BetTeER Homes and GARDENS 
Eddie Guest in His Garden 


Continued from page 13 


The Guests’ living room is connected 
with a brick terrace, awning covered, 
which overlooks this marvelous “back 
yard” view. A series of flower beds cut 
the lawn into varying angular patches 
of green. At either side of the grounds 
there are long beds divided by narrow 
turf paths that terminate at a group of 
ornamental shrubs and trees, where bird- 
houses find convenient resting places. 
The landscaping is simple yet effective. 

From the sunroom, which occupies one 
entire end of the house, one steps out 
into a flagstone-paved court. This court 
is enclosed at one side by a beautifully 
designed lattice. Across the other end is 
a curving stone wall. After noticing the 
time of day by a glance at the sun dial, 
one may go on thru a gateway in the low 
The flagging of the court is 


to soften the edges of the stones. Here is 
a place to serve tea, or suppers on a 
warm night. 

There are several beds of rose bushes 
in the Guest garden at Detroit. Of the 
flowers, the peonies are nearest to being 
favorites. Some beautiful specimens of 
flesh-white, white, pale pink, lemon-yel- 
low, crimson flecked on white, crimson, 
and lilac-rose, are to be found. The 
Baroness Schroeder, Dorchester, Duchess 
de Nemours, Festiva Maxima, Karl 
Rosenfield, Monsieur Jules Elie, being 
early and late varieties both, will be 
found nodding their lovely heads at our 
poet. And of course there are “Glads,” 
and asters, iris, and lilies. “Dahlias,” 
Mr. Guest informed me, “are uncertain 
babies.” Consequently, he didn’t have 
so many of them. 


‘THE major portion of the flower gardens 
that are scattered over the Guests’ 
really front back yard run heavily either 
to early or late blooming varieties. From 
July 1st until the middle of September 
the garden misses its regular evening in- 
spection by Janet and Eddie. So, as de- 
liberately planned, it dutifully saves its 
fullest glory for display when the family 
has returned from the outing on Lake 
Huron’s shore. It was probably at one 
of these homecomings that Guest and 
his typewriter sang: 
“Now the garden’s at its gayest 
with the salvia blazing red, 
And the good old-fashioned asters 
laughing at us from their beds;—” 
At my inquiry as to just how his 
flowers gave him inspiration for thoughts 
to express in verse, Mr. Guest was dis- 
posed to shrug his shoulders. I knew 
such a question was not fair, but you 
never can tell what even an unfair ques- 
tion might suggest in an interview. 
“There is,” he told me, “as near an ex- 
planation of life to be gotten in a garden 
as in any place. One of my inspirations 
came from the story of a mother who 
was the mainstay of her family. She had 
worked early and late, yet had managed 
a little garden of flowers. In the winter 
this brave woman died. The husband 
drifted away from the home, and the 
two grown children followed in the foot- 
steps of their father. The home was de- 
serted, cold, bleak. But, in the spring, 
after the snow had melted away and the 
sun’s rays were warm, this good woman’s 
flowers sprang into life. They alone, un- 
aided and physically forgotten, reminded 
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HOT WATER 


EVERYWHERE? 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATERS 


for 


Suburban, and Country Homes 
where Gas is not available. 





Write for FREE Booklet No. 11, “Hot Water in 
the Home,” giving name of your plumber, 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 





Famous Refinite Water Soft- 
in thousands of 


years, now offers tri 
proven Refinite Softener for 
Phe home. 290% greater ca- 
pacit poeived: ees in size, easily 
, any home 
can now low ata! 
Gives advantages of 
wengeeeel oot votes 
at all times. Wri 
today sot, FREE 
gy d litera- 
ture. o obligation. 














exo licit 
(exalice tneeructions. Finished hend- 


times more in st you pay only $1.00. 
Godlee your outlit tedee. ” 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department A-13; 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illineis 


F REE itncusted, now ready. Send totes 8 














DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS 
Salbach’s 1928 Illustrated Catalogue offers a 
wonderful list of dahlias and gladiolus, many 
of which are new this year. It also contains 
valuable garden hints and ond od instruc- 
tions. Copy sent free on request. 


CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower 
300 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California 
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the world of a departed spirit, They 
were emblematic of the beauty that was 
in the woman’s soul. The world forgot 
but Nature, God, thru tiny flowers, re- 
membered.” 

Edgar Guest has written many poems. 
Scarcely one fails to send forth its mes- 
sage of good. Millions of folks have 


thrilled to the sheer humanity in his | 


simple lines. Perhaps some have even 
lived by that thin little Guest volume 
“Heap O’ Livin’.” The first. two vol- 
umes of Guest’s poems were printed in 
the attic of his own house, on a hand 
press. The first issue was eight hundred 
copies. The second increased to fifteen 
hundred. After these homemade volumes 
got into the hands of the people, and 
they realized the honesty and sincerity 


in them, the future of their author was | 


assured. The world literally wore a path 
to the Guest attic. Future publications 
were pleaded for. 


“And now that you have succeeded,” 
I begged, “how do you like success?” 

“The great, worthwhile features about 
success,” Mr. Guest informed me 
promptly and seriously, “is the ability to 
give a more complete home to the family. 
I mean by that, the sort of piano we 
couldn’t afford before, a larger yard and 
garden, more individual items to make 
our home life comfortable, happier. Suc- 








cess has meant to me more time to spend | 


with my children and their mother. More 
books and better books for our library. 
I reckon my real success by things like 
that. 


; 


“No man, unless he be surrounded by | 


home and family, can ever be successful 
so far as his own life is concerned. 


“Earthly success should include seeing 
how many good things you can do dur- 
ing your life. To create a home, to rear 
a family, to make the world a little bit 
better for having lived in it—what more 
could one ask? Just so far as dollars 
make these things possible, are dollars to 
be considered part of success.” 


S I sat and talked with this American 

poet laureate on the front steps, a 
small car full of young boys and girls 
stopped in front of the house. Ond of 
them was Edgar, Jr. He and two other 
boys and two girls were discussing a 
juvenile golf tournament then in progress 
on nearby links. Some handicap situa- 
tion seemed to have been badly arranged. 
They were ardently arguing the matter, 
as intent as a corporation board in con- 
ference. Mr. Guest looked at me, and 
his face screwed forcibly into seriousness, 
for the young people immediately came 
to him with their problem. He gravely 
listened, then advised they secure the 
opinion of so-and-so at the club. They 
drove away in search of the authority 
suggested. I had an impression that 


here was one dad who never failed his | 


offspring. 

Then came Janet down the stepping 
stone path, tears near the surface. “I 
wanna go! I wanna go!” 

Mamma Guest appeared. Questions 
finally disclosed there was to be a hay- 
ride. It was starting almost immedi- 
ately. Was or wasn’t Janet invited? Who 
was going? Mrs, Guest hurried to find 
out, the problem of the five-year-old was 
plainly the most important matter in 
that waiting fifteen minutes of the Guest 
family’s existence. The anxiety was con- 
tagious. I, as well as Mr. Guest,-sat. in 
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Ol na engagement you just couldn’t 


KEODs.. 4: 


portant business 
office forgot to telephone. And she waited 
hours, all dressed for dinner and the 
theatre. Not so good! 


Send flowers with your note of explan- 
ation. They are first aid to an armistice. 
When bright blossoms talk The Lady 


listens. ...; 


ay bik Hover 


Oo 
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called out of town on im- 
someone at the 
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Send 10c to cover mailing costs 
for beautifully illustrated, 
_ helpful book: How to Care for 












Flowers. Society of American 
Florists, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 
























































18 Fill Qt. Box 
SS apa 8 big, 


instead of on 


picking, one acre. 
RADIO TALKS 


On this wonderful 
variety are being 
conduc by some 
of the largest radio 
stations. Ask us for 
date of programs. 


GROWN RIGHT —on 








Guaranteed 


Buy Direct From 
This Ad—Use the 
order blank below 


Thousands of satis- 
fied customers deal 
this way. Order early 
—orders filled in 
rotation. Complete 
catalog of small 
fruits and growers 
guide—free. 


Enclosed 
herewith om 
find 


Mark 
P uy 


Square 

For quotations, 
larger quanti- 
ties write us, 


KEITH 





(9 to the Layer) 


juicy, firm berries. 
Save a whole year—Mastodons bear 
90 days after apes Bear 10 months 


one. Enormous yields; 
often 100 hentia per plant at one time. 
576 quarts ($200 wo 


) from one day’s 
100 plants supply 
family of five. Bear 
from June until freezing 
weather. Berries ship 
well, sell well—acommer- 
cial success. Need no 
special care or soil. Our 
— not the cheapest, 

ut arecarefully selected 
to insure RESULTS. 


rich, new land. Vigorous, 


heavy-rooted. Plants STATE APPROVED. 


SHIPPED RIGHT—Ourown special moss pack. 
Reach you in fresh, growing condition. 


KEITH 
BROTHERS 
ee The 


Strawberry 
Twins”’ 








pl 
Growers of 
Mastodons 


(Clip out) ORDER BLANK (Send in) 


BROS. NURSERY 


Box 13, Sawyer, Mich. 
{ee ber of Mas send me the 





ever- 


cow. plants 
ae below. (Postpaid 
within 4th zone) 


[] 1% Doz. Plants $1 
[] 75 Plants - - 
[] 200 Plants - - 
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Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 


WY PRIZE COLLECTION 2adish, 17 


GeSEEDS 


BP) pliable and Full of Life 









Varieties, 















11 the finest, worth 20c; 






paid, together with m 
tive, beautiful S 





worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; Tomatoes, 


10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 
ering Bulbs,worth 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper 5, 
SEND 10 CENTS ’ 


this valuable collection of seeds 


Book, tells all about Buckbee’s § 
“ Fullof Life” Seeds, Plants,etc. 7 





Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 
Wwe 















big instruc- 
and Plant 
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suspense until the matter was happily | 
adjusted. Mamma Guest nodded her 
head as she returned. Sunshine burst 
thru the clouds on Janet’s brow. All 
heaved a relieved sigh. Janet tripped 
away, her world once more rosy and 


wonderful. I got up from the step. It | 
was time for me to go, too. Reluctantly | 
I said good-bye. 

“Now,” announced Mr. Guest, the 


quiet of absent youth having descended 
upon the rustic log house, “I'll go to 
work!” 

And I know that millions of folks hope 
that he did go to work; that he might 
again write for them something hke— 


“I'd like to sow each barren spot 
with all the flowers of earth.” 








Edgar Guest had played, been warm | 


host, affectionate father, wise arbiter, 
satisfying husband. Thru all his sympa- 
thetic personality flamed steadily. Yet, 
after all this, he is able to sit down in 
the middle of the afternoon and put into 
words the yet unwearied thoughts of a 
soul attuned to the least as well as the 
greatest of us. There is no doubt—is 


there?—as to the ultimate answer of his 


kindly wish that— 
“having lived and having toiled, 
I’d like the world to find 
Some little touch of beauty that 
my soul 
had left behind.” 


Golden Gate Gardening 


Continued from page 11 





and in many cases have forgotten whether 


| they were annuals, biennials or perennials. 





Then, too, the plant has become thru 
environment much larger in habit than 
the same flower in the East, and plants 
we easterners may see only in a green- 
house we find growing in the open air 
with little or no protection. Foxgloves, 
hollyhocks, sunflowers, rudbeckia grow 
from fifteen to eighteen feet high. My 
hollyhocks have not nearly reached their 
full growth, but are even now much 
taller than the writer. 
reach the twenty-foot mark before they 
stop. 

Calla lilies grow as readily as potatoes, 
and if set in a protected place not too 
sunny, will bloom every month in the 
year. Our light frosts do not kill this 
beautiful flower, but hurt its appearance. 
It requires no more care than a gladiolus. 

That beautiful flower is at its best here, 
for there are no rains in its (usual) bloom- 
ing season to beat the plant down and 
injure the blossoms. I leave my bulbs in 
the ground two years, and then must di- 
vide them. Some people lift them every 
season. Personally, I prefer to let them 
stay in, and I cannot see that it makes 
any difference in the blossoms. We plant 

“glads” every month in the year but the 
last three. 

Most annuals, grown one season, will 
volunteer ever- after, and my clarkia, 
godetia, annual larkspur, marigolds, 
gypsophila, calliopsis, candytuft and 
sweet alyssum, all “volunteers, are much 
finer than they were last year, when I 
planted new seed or had young plants to 
set out. My cosmos and nasturtiums are 
fourth generation volunteers, and the 
latter are fine as ever, and while the 

cosmos are a late variety, last year they 
were regular shrubs and had thousands | 


of blossoms. They were literally covered | 


with bloom, and as my New England | 


I expect them to | 
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| Heresa New Iypeof 
Nursery CATALOG 


That Every Home-Owner Should Have 


More than a catalog—really an encyclo- 
pedia of everything pertaining to garden, 
orchard and lawn. Chapters on flowering 
shrubs, vines, roses, evergreens, fruit and 
shade trees, flower and vegetable seeds, etc. 
Complete in every detail. 


164 Pages of Practical 
Help and Information 


Tells What, Where, When and How to 
Plant, and how to buy economically. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, many specimens in 
colors. Also contains valuable charts and 
illustrations showing in detail just how to 
landscape your own grounds 


Send for Your Copy Now! 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
‘Box 301, Painesville, 












Me STORRS z HARRISON CO. 


Box 5O PAINESVILLL OHIO 





How fo Beautify 
Your Grounds 


\\. GET this valuable FREE 





Book on landscape beautify. 

ing and home fruit gro Tells how 
| oe 
y er= 
hardy Ozark Moun- 
\ own fruit trees, includ fous 
exchuxive we introduction—6 va es of 


apples on 1 tree ide 
poasanda Use yearly, Boautifully fituse 
Write for FREE copy today. 


i= 


[YE sketches for’ practi > 
A landscape effests. Write tor detailst 
“Yours for Growing Satisfaction” 
EOSHO hg me co. 
128 Garden oO. 
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grandmother used to say, “a sight to be- 
hold.” 

But there are some plants that “run 
out’’ even. here. It is well to buy fresh 
sweet-pea seed each year, also pansy seed. 
But the things I have listed above seem 
to come up, year after year, in the gardens 
around here, and all one need do is to 
thin out the ones you do not want to 
keep, and keep the ground seeded, and 
you will have your annual flowers with 
no trouble of planting them every year. 

Some things that have wholly admir- 
able habits in climates where there is real 
winter do poorly in mild climates. Last 
year I innocently planted one paper of 
sweet alyssum seed. Today my yard is 
full of it, and I have no doubt years 
hence, I will still be plucking up healthy 
clusters of beautiful, sweet alyssum, for 
it seeds and then blows everywhere, and, 
tho lovely in itself, it will choke out more 
delicate plants. 

Morning glories and four-o’clocks must 
be avoided here, and likewise lupines. 
They will soon become pests, tho all love- 
ly as individuals. There may be some 
other such plants—perhaps calliopsis 
could rightfully be put in this list, but 
it is more easily rooted out than the 
other plants I have mentioned, and is so 
beautiful that one can scarcely have too 
much of it. 


I HAVE said nothing about the Queen 
of Flowers because I have not much 
knowledge of growing them. They are a 
revelation to the easterner, but they are 
not for a semi-invalid gardener, for a list 
of their insect enemies and of the diseases 
with which they are reasonably sure to 
become afflicted (unless they have the 
constant and devoted spraying, tending 
and pruning of the gardener) would fill 
a page in an old-fashioned atlas, and I 
will not have anything in my yard that 
I cannot give proper care. Roses will 
continue living without any care at all, 
even without watering when there is 
no rain for five months, but their blos- 
soms will be few and scrawny. 

Next to roses, carnations seem to me to 
be one of our most beautiful flowers. 
These grow very readily and quickly 
from seed, and are no trouble at all here, 
if properly supported as soon as the long 
branches begin to droop. They break 
very easily, and must be carefully pro- 
tected from wind. Frost does not injure 
them, and they bloom the year round. 


Insect pests.are, as everywhere, an 
ever. present menace. I cannot tell the 
names of half of them, but it seems to the 
writer that snails and slugs are a little 
more plentiful here than where winter 
means snow and ice. I am told that in 
some parts of the East bay, gophers are a 
nuisance, being particularly fond of bulbs 
—the more expensive the bulbs, the 
better the gophers like them. I have had 
no trouble with these rodents, tho in my 
garden are many bulbs of a number of 
different kinds, perhaps because each 
year I have grown gopher plants (castor 
bean) in my yard. 

The hardest thing a newcomer has to 
do is to decide what he will grow in his 
California: garden, since almost every- 
thing will thrive here, and it is obvious 
that in a city garden he cannot have all 
the varieties of plants, shrubs and. vines 
in the catalog. He will want every new 
thing he sees, but if he is wise he will go 
to the local nurserymen, ask their ad- 
vice, and then plant as they suggest. 
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Buy At Wholesale! = 


windows, stairs, high 
grade interior wood- 





Y bis can get all materials direct from mill and make 4 nt Fg Big 
nails, ete., complete. 


big savings on your home! Owners tell of $200 to nile, 
> Working plans, instruc- 


$1,500 actual savings on single homes. Mill-cut lumber tions, FREE. Time 
payments may be ar- 
ranged if desired. Ali 
materials fully guaran- 
teed. Freight paid east 
of Mississippi river and 
north of Mason-Dixon 
line, also to Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri. 


saves you 40% labor. Not portable. Sturdy, substantial, 
permanent homes. Guaranteed materials delivered to your 
station, freight paid. Most remarkable money-saving prices 
ever offered. 


‘““Saved $1,000 on House and Garage’”’ 


B. A. Anderson of Nebraska . . . Mr. 
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of your homes” . . . “Believe I saved well, Every home owner who built 
$500 by buying from you,” writes a Liberty saved money. 
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From Stravinsky to Schubert 






In Building a Music Study Club 


Program, Make it Biographical 


HE best basis of program building 
for the average music study club 
undoubtedly is a biographical one. 
Chronology based on biography lingers 
in the memory. Then, too, appropriate 
musical illustrations of all grades of 
difficulty and a wealth of biographic 
material are always available, an item 
which is not to be ignored or over- 
looked in planning a year’s work. 
There are several ways of ar- 
ranging a biographic club pro- 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


The present slightly more conservative 
“modern” period which came into being, 
roughly speaking some forty to fifty 
years ago, is a direct realistic reaction 
from the romantic movement which be- 
gan with Beethoven. Mixed up with the 
realistic phase of musical thought at the 
beginning of our present modern era was 
a philosophic school that was based 
purely on a thoro-going materialism. 


Scarlatti and among the more modern 
of the same purpose and thought, Brahms 
and Mendelssohn. Passing still farther 
back we find Bach at the parting of the 
ways between the fugue and the madrigal 
on the one side and on the other the be- 
ginning of the reign of melody as a new 
art. It is evident that a group program of 
this kind will be vastly more interesting 
because more logical, than a program 
which is based on a purely arbi- 
trary consideration of dates. 





gram, the most obvious being, of 





course, in the chronological order. 
This may seem a bit mechanical 
but it is a simple, orderly way 
and is to be highly recommended. 
If this plan be adopted, it is sug- 
gested that the study proceed 
very gradually backward; for in- 
stance, from the present day to 
MacDowell, from Grieg to Men- 
delssohn, from Wagner to Berlioz, 
from Chopin to Schumann and 
Schubert and so on. 

The music of today is our own. 
No veil of obsolete meaning or 
forgotten custom or thought in- 
terposes between it and us. It is 
in fact the expression of our own 
mental and emotional life. It be- 
comes, therefore, a firm foothold 
from which as we pass backward 
from decade to decade we must 
construct a new pathway which 
will bring us to a clearer and a 
better knowledge of our subject, 
or we shall find a right under- 
standing and a sympathetic in- 
sight more and more difficult as 
we proceed, until, arrived at 
Tallis and Palestrina, we are 
fairly in the field of antiquarian 
research. 


F, on the other hand, we make 

today, which we understand, 
our standard of comparison for 
yesterday, which the world has 
already half forgotten, and re- 
construct the environment of each 
composer as we meet him march- 
ing down the centuries, then we 





A Schubert Program 


On the 3lst of January occurs the birth- 
day of Franz Peter Schubert, one of the most 
original and most prolific vocal and instru- 
mental composers who has ever lived. For 
clubs which might desire to observe the day 
with an all-Schubert program, the following 
is suggested : 

I 
Short biographical sketch of Schubert 


II 
Piano: Sonata in A Minor 
III 


Symphony in B Minor (The “Unfinished”) . 


(a) Allegro Moderato 

(b) Andante con moto 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
(Victor record) 


IV 
Songs composed to English texts: 
(a) Who Is Sylvia? (William Shakes- 
peare 
(b) Hark! Hark! the Lark (William 


hakespeare) 
(c) Ave Maria! (Sir Walter Scott) 
V 


Violin Solo: Ballet Music from ‘‘Rosa- 
monde” (Arranged by Fritz Kreisler) 
VI 
Songs: (a) My Peace Thou Art 
(b) Hedge Roses 
(c) The Erl King 
VII 


Piano: March Militaire in D (Arranged for 
four hands by Carl Tausig) 


A VARIATION of this last 
suggested plan might be a 
year’s program based on the de- 
velopment of the elements of 
modern music. Thus Bach would 
be identified, for instance, with 
the development of modulation 
and form; Gluck with the dra- 
matic impetus which opera re- 
ceived from his genius; Schumann 
and Schubert with the rise of 
program music; Beethoven with 
that almost reckless expression of 
emotion characteristic of romanti- 
cism; Bellini, and, among the 
moderns, Puccini, with the last 
and most perfect development of 
melody as a perfect means of 
dramatic expression, and finally, 
Liszt and again the modern and 
still living Godowsky and Rach- 
maninoff as the individuals who 
have carried piano music into the 
domain of the recitative on the 
one side and the orchestra on the 
other. 

In the preparation of an indi- 
vidual biographical sketch there 
are a number of questions which 
must be given careful considera- 
tion. By way of example: 

What did this particular indi- 
vidual do, if anything, to make 
music different from what it was 
before his time? 

Was his work at the end of some 
period of development, or did it 
— a new departure from the 
old? 

Were his advances, if he made 














shall find beauties in Handel, 
Bach and Scarlatti that in all 
probability would pass unde- 
tected had we plunged into their classics 
without such preparation. 

An interesting form of arranging a 
biographic program is on the basis of 
broad movements of emotional thought 
or definite historical periods since the 
Renaissance. We are coming at this 
present moment into a period of “ultra- 
modernism” with Honneger, Schonberg 
and Stravinsky concocting all manner of 
dissonance in the name of realism, and 
asking us to like it. 
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Here were grouped Wagner, Liszt, Rich- 
ard Strauss and their fellow-metaphysi- 
cians. Immediately before them came 
the group of romantic idealists compris- 
ing, in part, Schumann, Schubert, Weber 
and Beethoven. With these we might 
group Gounod, master of the French 
opera schéol on the one side with Bellini, 
master of the Italian school on the other. 

Still earlier came the classic masters, 
those who wrote pure music for music’s 
sake alone. Here we find Handel and 





any, along the line of melodic or 
harmonic structure, or orchestra- 
tion, or form, or what? 

Was his particular nationality evident 
in his work? 

Did he prosecute more than one form 
of artistic expression, as for instance 
Schumann did in writing his critical 
essays, or as Wagner did in writing his 
own librettos and producing his own 
music-dramas? 

Had his personal character anything to 
do with the qualities peculiar to his own 
work? Had his education, fortunes, or 
personal environment? If so, in which 
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of his works is each point evident? 

Briefly, what were the philosophic ideas 
as to art, religion and life in genera! dur- 
ing his period of activity as a composer? 

Are his compositions historically iden- 
tified with any particular movement, 
poetic, philosophic, or religious? 

Who were his contemporaries, literary 
and musical? 

What composer, if any, represented an 
opposite current of musical thought dur- 
ing the period of the composer under 
consideration? 

The foregoing questions and many 
others which will readily suggest them- 
selves to any study group, applied to the 


open avenues of delightful study and con- 
sideration perhaps before unthought of. 
To answer them properly will no doubt 
require weeks of careful study and prepa- 
ration, but to give the questions involved 
any consideration at all, no matter how 
brief, is to obtain a rich reward. 


NY group desiring to spend a whole 
+ A4year in opera study will find that a very 
delightful and interesting series of pro- 
grams may be arranged on the basis of 
the development of the opera. This is a 
very rich field and like the other historical 
plans suggested, should be arranged to 
move backward. A year’s study might 
run as follows: Puccini, Verdi, Saint- 
Saens, Wagner, Gounod, Bellini, Meyer- 
beer, von Weber, Rossini, Gluck, Spon- 
tini, Mozart, Lully, with a final number 
or two covering the early Italian operas 
and the origin of opera itself. 

The series may be much improved by 
a collateral study of the librettos of the 
epoch-making operas and some investi- 
gation as to the share each librettist had 
in the production. Very helpful in this 
connection would be the perusal of the 
official librettos of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York City and 
of the Civic Opera Association of Chicago. 
These librettos are available at a nominal 
cost and in each case contain the original 
words as well as the English translations. 
For reference work the following books 
are suggested: ‘“‘Wagner’s Music Dra- 
mas,” by Gustave Kobbe; “Guide to 
Debussy’s Pelias et Melisande,” by 
Lawrence Gilman; “Early Opera in 
America,” by Oscar G. Sonneck; “A 
Critical History of Opera,” by Arthur 
Elson; ‘Gluck and the Opera,’’ by Ernest 
Newman, and “The Complete Opera 
Book,” by Gustave Kobbe. 

The relation of the opera libretto to 
the literary epoch to which it belongs is 
a very important part in the study of 
opera development. It will also be found 
that there will be a close relationship be- 
tween the scenic effects and situations in 
the staging of the opera and the contem- 
poraneous arts of painting and sculpture. 
A study of the drama of the period of 
each particular operatic production will 
aid materially at this point, and with the 
number of operatic recordings that are 
available—in some instances almost the 
entire opera has been recorded—the study 
of the opera may be made as complete 
and thoro as any group may desire. 













biography of any composer will readily | 
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Before you order your seeds, send 
for the Planet Jr. catalog and garden 
booklet. Or go to your Planet Jr. 
dealer and ask him tor one. Ask to 
to see the Planet Jr. Seeders and 
Wheel Hoes. If you’re still planting 
by hand and weeding with an old- 
fashioned hoe, you have a big thrill 
in store. For you'll be amazed at 
how much more work you can do, 
how much better work, how much 
more ground you can cover with 
Planet Jr.to help. 


Planet Jr. Seeders open the furrow, 
distribute the seed 
evenly at the right 
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Planet Jr. No. 4 Combination 
Seeder and Wheel Hoe is useful 
every day in the garden season. 
Equipment includes Seeder, 
pair of 6-inch hoes for weeding; 
3 cultivator teeth, 1 plow, one 
leaf guard. 


First on your 
garden list 


this year— 






Planet 
Jr. Wheel Hoes plow, furrow, weed 


depth, cover and roll them. 


and cultivate. With Planet Jr. you 
can have a bigger garden and cleaner 
garden with a fraction of the work 
it takes with the old-style hoe. No 
matter how small or large your 
garden, it will pay you to have 
a Planet Jr. How much more fun 
you get out of your garden hours 
with Planet Jr.! 


Ask your dealer for the free 
Planet Jr. catalog and garden 


booklet. Or write us. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 102-A 


5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








GIGANTIC-DELICIOUS 





New Tomato ~ 





you like so well. 


“NEVER SAW ITS EQUAL— 


SPECIMENS WEIGHED 134 LBS. EACH” 
—so writes D. H. Fil 
of Blair Co., Pa. He 
I challenged 
anyone anywhere to 
find a spot or blemish ; 
on them.” Oxheart is 

the result of years of effort to develop the perfect tomato, 
Packet 25c, 14 og. 75c. Supply limited. 





















Giant of them all, yet perfect in form and quality. f 
Single fruit makes platterful of enormous slices— 
thick, firm, tender and almost without seeds. Tempt- 
ingly colored and with tbat refreshing tomato flavor 











FREE New complete garden catalog for 1928 
—shows new varieties veg les, 
flowers and everything needed for the garden. 
Write for it today. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
61 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, Ohio 














MAZINGLY beautiful interiors 
are now achieved through 

the wizardy of color upon birch 
trim and veneer paneling in 
cozy flats and charming homes. 


It is now possible to have a dif- 
ferent color effect for each room 
—from light, cool green to déep, 
mellow brown, from delicate 
orchid to a rich, rare ebony—all 
equally attractive. 


And, these new transparent 
stains bring out the full rich- 
ness of the beautifully figured 
grain of the wood. Beauty that 
wins the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of your friends and adds 
to the value of your property. 


The close grain and nearly mar- 

roof hardness of Michigan- 

isconsin birch make it one 
of the most enduring and 
manently beautiful finishes. The 
beauty of birch floors is only 
equalled by their serviceability. 


We will gladly furnish all interested 
with full information regarding these 
new color effects upon birch. There 
are many valuable suggestions upon 
interior finishing in our brochure, 
“Beautiful Birch for Beautiful Wood- 
work"’—Free on request. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F. R. A. Building 
Oshkosh Wisconsin 


P. S. Ask your dealer to show you birch 
furniture in these new finishes. 


Beautttil Birch (Ug 
Beautitul Woodwork 



















New 
«Vegetables 


Latest introductions by the Dept. of Agr. 
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CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
Box 14 Rock River Valley SeedFarm Rockford, Wlinois 
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Banking Money in the Kitchen 


Continued from page 29 


and liquids and laundry starch. We do 
have some vegetables and berries from 
the garden; but when you consider the 
many guests we have at meals, the quan- 
tity of baked and cooked food I give to 
all kinds of suppers and food sales and 
clubs and the canned fruit and jellies and 
dainties that in our line of work I am con- 
stantly taking to homes of illness and mis- 
fortune, the help from our garden is 
counteracted. Some months we run a 
little over this amount, in canning time 
or when we have guests for weeks at a 
time, but not often. 

I have only been able to do this by 
doing all my buying personally at the 
cash stores where they do not deliver, 
and by not being ashamed to ask for 
inexpensive foods as long as the brands 
are wholesome, taking advantage of sales 
and absolutely shutting my eyes to the 
things we cannot afford. 

I am most careful in using every bit of 
leftover food and in seeing that nothing 
spoils. I almost never buy bakers’ food 
as it is much cheaper for us to bake at 
home. We always bake our own bread, 
rolls, brown bread, muffins, cakes, cookies 
and pies. From many a recipe in a maga- 
zine or cookbook I eliminate the expen- 
sive ingredients and still make a very 
good dish. I would not have you think 
that our table appears stingy or meager, 
as I assure you that it is not so. There 
is always plenty, as I never know when an 
extra one may come for a meal. There is 
always either jelly or jam or conserve, 
often a salad, always dessert, besides the 
vegetable and meat or some other hearty 

rotein food. It is only that we do not 

uy any food out of season, or any fancy, 
too-expensive foods, 

I use my own canned vegetables and 
fruits often for salads. Gelatine used with 
the fruit and with the vegetables too, 
when seasoned to make it tart, makes 
good salads. 

I am including just a few of the 
recipes which I have used many times 
and passed on to many other house- 
keepers, hoping they may be a help to 
some other mother who wishes to make a 
moderate income cover good books, 
education and a home, as well as good, 
wholesome food. 


Salmon Croquettes With Tomato Sauce 

1 can of pink salmon 1 can of tomato soup 

3 thick slices of bread 1 tablespoonful of sugar 

Salt, pepper, dash of 4 teaspoonful of 

celery salt ground cloves 
3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

Take out the bones and skin and a bit 
of juice from the salmon, and give them 
to the coaxing pussycat. Crumble the 
bread very fine, add the seasoning and 
mix thoroly. Add the flour, the quantity 
depending on how juicy the fish is, but 
using enough in the mixture and on the 
hands so that it can be formed into small 
round sausage-shaped croquettes. Put 
enough fat into an iron frying pan to 
cover the bottom well, let it get very hot, 
then fry the croquettes, turning them 
several times until evenly browned. If 
they are cooked quickly they will not be 
at all greasy. I always use a vegetable 
fat, or beef drippings, to fry the cro- 
quettes. For the tomato soup, do not 
dilute, but add the sugar and cloves, 
heat together and serye with the cro- 
quettes. I have served these at a lunch- 
eon for twenty-five people, as the main 
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“ grow. Our satisfaction guarantee 
"peuteote you. Millions of plants are producing 
for our customers now. 


Baldwin’s Better Berry Plants 


make money for Have delicious 
ot) ] strawberries and other small fruits 
Tle WW WA for your table. Grow fruit for mar- 
Paecty ket —it pays. Begin this spring. 
RRY 
oo oK 


"| A complete lineof nursery stock 
| 6direct from our farms to you at 
lower prices. Berry Book. 


| d ipti 
FREE 25202072 


Shrubs and 

5) Flowersin nat- SPF > 
ural colors and / 

a booklet of (gz 

Complete Cul- 

tural Directions. 











0.A.D. Baldwin Nursery Co. 
| Box200 Bi slalel-la-ammaiiealiel-le 








AT HOME 


A profitable oad Spectnesin pest. 
time. OUTF MPL. 


ONLY $12. weir of 
selected H A 
birds — 


breeding, cages, nest and 
nestings and instructions on 
ao to raise canaries. 
shipped safely anywhere. Send 
for price-list of other pets. 
CANARY CANDY: A treat for your bird. 
will make it sing more if it is singi and if it is 
not it will bring the bird to song. 1 postpaid, 
with our booklet. 
BARTEL’S SONG FOOD: A tonic, invigorator 
and food all in one—25c per bottle post paid. 
Book on “Home Pets and How to care for them” 10 cents 


naw 
45 CorTLanor St, Yoax 
i Give 5 Minutes a D. 

Beauty of face is more than 
skin deep —it depends on 
keeping young and elastic the 
tiny muscles just beneath the skin. Lack of exer- 
cise causes them to weaken, droop, be flabby. Then 
one begins to “age”, lose youthful expression and 
resh complexion. 
Kathryn Murray’s Facial Exercises 
Can soon build up, restore and keep you youthful sheoughows © Ite. 
sands testity to merit. oo plengant, y years of success. Selected to in- 
dividua Results guaranteed. Book free in plaiu gavelees. Write today. 
EATURYN MURRAY, Suite 133, ry Wabash A 
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Wonderful varieties, plain and ruffled, strongest 
stocks, prize-winning strains, grown, cared for 
and selected by a gladiolus lover. Not the most 
varieties, just the best. Every bulb perfect, sure 
to flower gloriously. Plan your gladiolus garden 
now with the aid of my catalog. Write for it today. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1309 Division St, Goshen, Ind. 


MASTODON :: 


Small core and few ar7:4 ate _ 
bargains, with FREE Pl PLANT OrreR. Catalog 
GEORGE STROMER, R. 7, NEW 








the worlds largest everbearing 
strawberry, 18 fill quart. Bears 
from JULY till Dec. ALFRED 
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meat dish, serving two croquettes to each 
person, at a total cost of $1.25. 
Veal and Tomato Sauce 
3 pounds of cheap cut of veal from the shoulder, 
neck or flank (about 18 cents per pound) 

iq of soft bread crumbs 

2 cupfuls of tomato sauce 

Cut the veal into pieces about two 
inches square. Roll in the bread crumbs 
and brown quickly in hot fat. Put in a 
casserole or baking dish, cover with 
tomato sauce (made as directed above), 
and bake in a moderate oven (375 de- 
grees) for an hour and a half, or two hours 
in a slow oven (325 degrees). Keep cov- 
ered until the last half-hour. I have used 
this as the meat course at dinner parties 
and once I served it at a Mother-and- 
Daughter banquet to one hundred guests. 
It is a splendid dish to put in the oven 
with a low fire and leave while you are 
at church or club meeting and have all 
ready to serve when you return. It is 
always deliciously tender. 

Beef en Casserole 


2 pounds of neck or shoulder beef 

4 or 5 carrots, onions, potatoes and a turnip or 
two if desi 

2 cupfuls of hot water 


Salt and pep 
1 tables ul of flour 


Cut the meat into small serving pieces, 
sear quickly in hot fat, then put in a 
casserole, and in the same frying pan, 
sear and slightly brown the diced vege- 
tables. Season, and mix with the meat. 
Rinse out the frying pan with the hot 
water and pour over the meat and vege- 
tables. Cover and bake slowly for two or 
three hours, according to the tempera- 
ture of the oven. A few minutes before 
serving, stir in the flour mixed to a paste 
with a little water, or it can be put in 
dry with the vegetables, as they fry. We 
call this a glorified stew, as it has a much 
better flavor than a stew cooked in a 
kettle, and needs no watching. 

Spanish Rice With Hamburger 

1 nd of hamburger (15 to 18 cents) 

i cupful of cooked rice 

1 large cupful of tomatoes 

2 large onions 

1 green pepper (if in season) 

Brown the sliced onions and pepper in 
hot fat, add the meat well salted, and 


sear well. Add the cooked rice and toma- 


toes. Mix all well together and bake for | 
one hour in a moderate oven, or it can | 


stay in a slow oven much longer without 

hurting it. This is a favorite supper dish 

with my group of Camp Fire girls, and 

my own family like it so well that I always 

cook double or triple this recipe. Maca- 

roni may be substituted for rice 
Cocoanut Macaroons 


1 can of condensed milk 
1 pound of shredded cocoanut 
Vanilla 


Mix together and drop by the tea- 
spoonful on well-greased tins; bake until 
alight brown. Do not try to remove until 
partially cool. You will have 4 or 5 dozen 
according to how large you make them, 
enough for an afternoon tea of a dozen 
people, or they will keep a long time in a 
tight tin or jar. These can be varied by 

ding a little dry cocoa or a few drops of 
maple flavoring. 

Caramel Pudding 


1 cupful of brown sugar 

2 = of boiling water 

Hy Seapooates x ee 
espoonf ti 

Vanilla . 


Melt the sugar slowly in a fryin d 
add the water, then the yim iis. 
solved in a little cold water. Stir until 
the mixture thickens, then add butter 
and vanilla. Serve cold with top milk. 

oanut or nutmeats add to this. 
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You Will Love it on Sigh 


Works Of 
Your Home 





Campbell’s Automatic 
Electric Fireless Cooker Range 


Electricity costs very little to use in a Campbell Automatic 
Electric Range. Heating elements are as fast as gas. The automatic 
oven control insures steady, even heat—uses current only one- 
third of the cooking time. The automatic control in the Fireless 
Cooker also saves electricity, and think of the flaky pie crusts— 
cakes that just melt in your mouth, roasts done to a juicy tender- 
ness, all possible through the kind of electric cooking you can 
have with a Campbell Electric Range. The biggest surprise of 
all is the low factory-to-you price. Write and let me send you 
full details. Just say “‘Send me your range catalog.” A post card 
will bring it to you at once. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1701 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


Manufacturers of a full line of electric kitchen cooking equipment 





It’s Now Ready 


—actually the most wonder- 
ful electric range we have 
ever offered. Made with new 
quick ring heating elements 
which actually 


Cook As Fast As Gas 


40 per cent more efficient, which 
means 40 per cent less electrici 
and less cooking time. Just thi 
of it—boil water and cook food as 
fast as gas. Results are astonish- 
ing. Never before has any one 

ered an electric range as quick 
to operate— 

as economical, 


as simple, 
convenient, 
practical, 
time-saving, 
work-saving, 
substantial, 
attractive, 
and truly’ 
beautiful 

in desi 


Wm. Campbell 
The Original Fireless Cooker Man 


Write and Get My 
Factory Price 


You will be surprised at our low 
price and the easy payments. Re- 
member, no other range has Camp- 
bell features. Automatic oven con- 
trol turns the heat on and off as 
needed. Oven door, large cooking 
top and splasher back made en- 
tirely of aluminum. Lifetime luster. 
Range beautifully finished in silver 
white enamel, aluminum 
lined electric fireless cooker in the 
bottom slides in and out like the 
drawer in a desk. Also automati- 
cally controlled. But, write and 


Get My Catalog and Special 
Offer. Send Today 


I sell only to users direct from 
factory. You save money in buy- 
ing—you save work, en | and 
drudgery in use—-you will love 
the range the minute you see it. 
Thirty days’ home trial to prove 
what I say. Write today. 

















MAULE'S SEEDS-Once grown 


CAliways grown 





Wether you grow for pleasure or profit, plant Maule 
Super -Quality Seeds. For 51 years thousands of 
farmers and gardeners have pinned their faith to Maule 
Honor, Maule Quality. Maule Seeds are Pedigreed and 
Guaranteed, Always ary d are TESTED, for ABUNDANT, 
Vicorous LIFE, always they are BONDED with a Money 
Back Offer. Maule’s are the highest class seeds at the 
lowest prices * * * Send NOW for Maule’s Seed Book for 
1928, and with it plan your Better Garden. You will 
find this book a Valuable Guide to successful Gar- 
dening. It pictures and describes hundreds of v tables 
and flowers. Now is the time to Plan Your Garden. 


New 1928 Seed 
Book shows a big 


variety of Flower Seeds, 
Farm Seeds, Vegetable 
Seeds, Lawn Grass Seed, 
Bulbs, Roots, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, and Roses 
* * *All Super-Quality, 
all Tested, all Guaran- 
teed with a Money 
Back Bond see Write 
for this interesting Free 
Book NOW. A Post 





Send forthe Maule Book today; a post card will bringit. - 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 161 Maule Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





| Card will bring it. 

















CANARIEs 


PAIR “alton Eerie ? A | 
Silk plated. Long length or % with Big bermai 
latest Size 6 to ; 


cuff. Three patterns. 
{ 10. Beg.Price 50c wd ag Foy C.0.D. 


GOLD FISH, CAGES 
AND SUPPLIES 


















BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS—15c AND UP. 
Prices 


NO AGENTS 











30 Cactus 10¢ 
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pleted and, since the work would be 
spread out over ‘several years, it gave us 
something definite from which to work. 

With our plan in hand, the problem 
was to decide what to buy with the first 
$10. If the other tasks had been hard, 
how much more difficult was this gigantic 
problem of dividing that $10 into all the 
plants and shrubs and trees that we 
wanted. Eventually, however, we de- 
cided on six grapevines to be planted 
across the back of the lot and enough 
posts and wire to make a substantial 
framework for said grapes; three rasp- 


| berry bushes and three currant bushes to 


bound the vegetable garden on the south; 
a small apple tree for the back yard; a 
dollar’s worth of choice perennial seeds 
which we planted in the plot marked 
“experiment garden” on the plan; the 
vegetable garden seeds; six packets of 
annuals which were to be planted in 
front of the vegetable garden and some 
grass seed for bare spots in the newly 
sodded lawn. Did you ever think $10 
could buy that much? Well, it did, but it 
required some careful planning, I assure 
you. 

When our first $10 was gone, our en- 
thusiasm was just getting started. It was 
just like a game setting the grapes and 
the other fruit. Spading was not quite 
so much fun but we found that by whis- 
tling or singing the work went faster. 
Neither of us knew much about garden- 
ing but with Better Homes and Gardens, 
our seed catalogs and common sense, we 
accomplished the tasks set before us. 

When our $10 were all carefully planted 
so that they would be growing into food 
and loveliness for us, we started our next 
project. 


OU will remember that one of the 
necessities which we listed was shrub- 
bery for front and side foundation plant- 
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Time to 
Plant 





and the best varieties for each i 
told in the 1928 Catalog Woods Seeds 





Will Bring it 


PecsBlower Seah 


and how to them is told 
on page 4 of Catalog 
T.W.Weood & Sons 


Seedsmen Since 1878 


4S 3.14th St. Richmond, Va. 


A Beautiful Guide 
to Glorious Gardens 


Fill your garden with ‘Kentucky Bred” flowers, 
the finest flowers that grow. This Garden Guide 
is complete with listings of flowers that will make 
your garden glorious and with 
cultural directions that insure 
success. Many pages in color. 
It has been printed for you— 
do not fail to get your copy. 
It’s FREE—but worth real 
money to every flower lover. 
Send us your name today. 


Jacob Schulz Co., Inc. 
Dept. F 
558 Fourth Ave. Louisville, Kentucky 


























ings, so that first spring we commenced to |, 
usband spent fif- 


prepare for it. My 
teen minutes each pleasant morning durin 
the month of May digging along thesideo 
the foundation wall to prepare the ground 
for the shrubbery. Together we spent a 
few minutes almost every night, during 
the month of May, searching the sur- 
rounding country for buckbrush, sumac, 
and snowberry to fill the trench. Before 
summer days came in earnest, there was 
a neat wall of shrubbery—all wild—grow- 
ing along the south side of our little 
bungalow. 

During that first summer we were very 
busy watering our shrubbery, tending the 
garden, working in the lawn and trying 
out our experiment en in which we 
planted the perennial seeds, started cut- 
tings of shrubbery given us by our 
friends, rooted wild flowers, and collected 
any plants which came our way. This 
experiment garden proved very helpful 
for it gave us a place to grow things which 
were later to be transplanted to their per- 
manent homes. 

When fall came we had our second $10 
to spend, but we knew long in advance 
what it would buy. With our buckbrush 
foundation planting along the south side 
of the house, our foremost need was to 
extend the border around to the front. 
By buying all the shrubbery from one 
firm we got a slight discount and one 



















Make Rooms Attractive 








Hang up photos and prints with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads:—Steel Pointe 
Easily inserted with the fingers 





DE TO THE BEST 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants 





WORN 890 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


VICK’S .c#.GUID 


. For 79 years a leading authority 
on vegetable, flower and farm seeds, plants ana bulbs. 








Better than ever. Send for free copy before you forget. 
AMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, BN. Y. ot. 
*“The Flower City” 
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autumn day the express man delivered 
to our door $10 worth of shrubbery which 
included enough barberry, forsythia, 
spirea, and weigela to hide the front 
foundation and to extend around to the 
buckbrush on the side. 

The spring of 1926 found our fruit all 
alive, our lawn doing nicely, the 
foundation plantings in, and a start 
of plants and cuttings in our experiment 
garden. That year we decided to spend 
the whole $20 in the spring and with most 
of it we built a strip of lattice fence sepa- 
rating the backyard flower garden from 
the vegetable garden. The fence was built 
by my husband, tho, of course, I —— 
with advice (bossing, he calls it). With 
the fence in place, we were ready to de- 
velop our backyard flower garden. 


BY this time our backyard had a good 
stand of grass, so our first chore was to 
dig a border about three feet wide in 
front of the fence and down the sides as 
shown in the plan. There was no money 
to buy plants for the border but by using 
hollyhocks against the fence, some clumps 
of iris given us by friends, the few peren- 
nials which we had succeeded to coax 
up in our experiment plot and some an- 
nuals we e a presentable flower border 
that year. 

For entertainment that summer of 
1926 we scoured the country for white, 
flat stones. (We just had to have step- 
pins stones like the other readers of 

etter Homes and Gardens.) Such stones 
are not common in this section but finally 
we collected forty-six of the precious 
gems. These made a delightful path from 
the kitchen door, out thru the arch in the 
fence to the end of the vegetable garden. 

Last spring, 1927, we spent nearly $10 
on an arched pergola between the side 
yard and the flower garden. This pergola 
will eventually be a bower of roses—the 
realization of another dream. 

This summer our home has been very 
attractive. The lawn is nice, the trees 
have been trimmed up, the shrubbery is 
doing well, the garden furnished us many 

ood meals and the backyard flower gar- 
en with its fence and pergola is a place 
of real beauty. 

Our next $10 allowance goes for shrubs, 

lants and bulbs for our flower garden. 
me of them will be planted in fall and 
some will not be delivered until spring, 
but when they are in we shall consider 
that our grounds are completed. Well, 
not completed, for gardens are never 
finished. We would like a lily pool, more 
roses, an asparagus bed, garden furniture, 
and so on. Some day we hope to realize 
more of our dreams. 

In all, we have spent $60 over a period 
of three years. If we were to count up 
what our garden and fruit will save us— 
we get many good meals from our little 
patch of ground—and what the added 
value of our home would be now that it is 
so attractively landscaped, no doubt we 
would find that the money spent in this 
way has been returned to us with com- 
pound interest. But, if our project were a 
total loss from the standpoint of money, 
we should still say that it has been worth 
every penny in the happiness which it has 
brought to us. 





The 1927 editorial index is ready. If 
you wish a copy, it is yours for a two- 
cent stamp. Address Editorial Depart- 
ment, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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andscape your 
own Grounds = 


Expertly and at Small Cost 


YOU can do it yourself—with the help of our book “How to 
Landscape Your Own Grounds.” Compiled by a promi- 
nent landsedpe architect, written in language anyone can 
understand; every step illustrated by charts; cost estimates in- 
cluded for each plan. Complete! 


10¢ ‘PLANS FOR EVERY TYPE OF HOME 


--particularly for homes and lots of moderate size. Tells 

how to arrange trees, shrubs and vines to obtain the most 

artistic effects; how to choose exactly the right variety foreach 

location. Many other landscape problems made clear. 

Cost one of America’s largest and oldest Departmental Nurseries thou- 

sands of dollars to compile and print—but you may have it if you'll 
Send This Coupon and 10c 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 300, Painesville, Ohio 


Enclosed find 10c for which please send me your book ““How to 
Your.Own Grounds.” 
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Beautify Your Grounds 
x this Easy Way ~ ,|Grns 


NGRSERY cy ) pS ; 
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re] 


GREEN’S Golden Jubilee pr" 
GARDEN BOOK TELLS HOW * 1S 


An invaluable book to every lover of grow- s 
ins things. Yon ayo many a charts owe 
ng you precisely w to plant your grounds— 
— to ey ee to pues and full cultural GOLDEN 
: — which assure e most beautiful Jubil ee Offer 

Moreover, this book tells of the unusual 1 Getden Bell 
bargains in trees, vines, shrubs, flowers, etc., 1 Bridal Wreath 
offered to celebrate our Golden Anniversary—  } Mock Oconee, 
“so years of honest service.” Everything you need 1} iy “ bs 
to beautify your grounds at very low prices. T th pena 


GREEN'S, NURSERY CO. = ¢4°75 
61 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 1: 


—Send This Coupon Today 


‘37 Green’s Nursery Co., 61 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 
i} Gentlemen: Please send me FREE your New 





































































| 1-Swiss 
Giant Pansy 


- A remarkable achieve- 
ment, outstanding feature of the year in our trial 
grounds. Immense flowers produce copiously from 
spring to late fall—not dwindling in size during 
summer like former strains but true giants to the 
end. Gloriously colored in pet variety of Pansy 
combinations. Vigorous, thrifty, easy to grow. 
Supply very limited. Pkt. 50 cts. 


2-Rose of Heaven Petunia 


Solid masses of flowers— 
glowing, silky cerise-rose 
—all summer long. Re- 
cent selection surpassin 

in richness of color ona 
freedom of bloom all 
others. Ideal for border 
beds, lovely for porch 
boxes, thriving almost 
anywhere. Flowers sub- 
stantial, fine for cutting. 
Among the easiest of all 
flowers to grow. Small 
pkt. 10c, large pkt. 25c. 
Order early. 


3-True Blue 
Gladiolus . 
Collection 22: v2: we std new var. 


ieties and improve this fam- 
ous assortment of easily grown ‘‘garden orchids”’. 
For 1928 it contains Evelyn Kirtland, blossom pink; 
Governor Hanley, cardinal red; Alice Tiplady, saffron 
orange; Peace, lovely white; E. J. Shaylor. deep rose; 
Flors, giant canary-yellow; Baron Hulot, indigo-blue; 
and Byron L. Smith, orchid-lavender. Postpaid, 3 of 
each (24 in all) $1.75;12 of each $5.50. 
FREE toss— cre vatiohien f votstabige cd 


flowers, everything needed for t garden. 
Write for it today. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED Co. 


62 E. Chestnut St., 
Columbus, Ohio 
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YOU will be popular 
socially —if ct Ip a 
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Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2174 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind, 
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Houses Need Underwear 


Continued from page 19 


ommended; or painted on and makes a 
delightful finish for a room as well as an 
effective sound deadener and excellent 
insulator. 

It is absolutely rigid and stands up 
under strain better than lumber. Here 
you save lath and plaster in construc- 
tion, in nails and labor in nailing. It is 
tough and has no lure whatever for ver- 
min because it has been submitted to 
tremendous purifying tests. It is a slight 
fire retardent, and is really very lovely 
looking stuff. In its first incarnation it 
was of vegetable parentage, but it is de- 
void of any of the decadent properties 
and has added to itself highly decorative 
value and structural and time and labor 
saving qualities. 

Still another type is that of a pow- 
der which, when mixed with water, 
forms a plaster filled with bubbles. This 
hardens, leaving the dead air spaces 
solidified in the plaster. 

Asbestos insulations have one great 
value and that is that they are fireproof. 
Hence for all points where firé may be 
imminent, asbestos is valuable. 

It is very heavy as a compl¢te struc- 
tural insulation material, not so heat ab- 
sorbing, nor sound absorbing as other 
materials. It is structurally tough and 
strong, especially suitable for localiza- 
tion. 


LL insulation worthy of the name 
should be: 


1. Of maximum resistance to heat 
flow. 

2. Absolutely sanitary, moisture proof, 
vermin proof and rot proof. 

3. Permanent enough to outlive the 
house. 

4. Occupy the minimum space. 


5. Structurally strong enough for pur- 
pose with ease of application. 


6. Fire resistant or retardent. 

7. Of reasonable cost. 

8. Non-odorous. 

9. Thick enough. 

10. Pay a return on the investment. 


These are general attributes, but for 
special things you will pick your mate- 
rial according to your special desire. Yet 
they must have the foregoing qualities 
with the addition of the specialties. 

Of course, we could not tell you in an 
article of this length about every insulat- 
ing material in the world. What we 
want to do is to give you a good “look- 
in” to what there is and fire your imagi- 
natien to get busy and save yourself 
builaing and fuel and heating plant ex- 
pense. In this way, you can make your 
home easily salable when necessary; live- 
able all the time and very easy to rent 
when you want to go away. 

In summarizing the points of insula- 
tion, a number of fundamental scientific 
facts should be borne in mind. 

It is a well-known principle of physics 
that heat in any body tends to flow 
from the hottest part to the coolest part. 
The transmission of heat from one part 


to another is known as conduction. When 
one end of an iron bar is heated, the 
other will become warmer than the sur- 
rounding air—so warm, in fact, that it 
may burn the hand that grasps it. 

.Metal, and in general the more com- 
pact substances, conduct heat more 
rapidly than the spongy, fibrous sub- 
stances, The yielding substances seem 
to resist heat waves just as they resist 
sound waves. That is why good heat 
insulation material is ually also good 
soundproofing material. 


ONE desirable thing about insulation 
is the dead air space. However, this 
is not all, for the ines surrounding 
the minute dead air spaces must also be 
a good non-conductor of heat. In other 
words, a mass of molten steel blown into 
bubbles and solidified in that form would 
not be as good insulation as a spongy 
mass of woody or vegetable fiber, for the 
little walls of steel in themselves would 
transmit heat. It is not imperative that 
the little dead spaces be airtight. Ani- 
mals like sheep mae a somewhat open 
insulation in the form of wool, but it is 
highly efficient nevertheless, owing to the 
heat-resisting texture of this covering. 
However, this statement must not be 
misunderstood. There should be no open- 
ings in the insulation, to allow currents 
of air to pass thru, for heat and cold 
may be readily transmitted by convec- 
tion and other natural air flow. All 
crevices around doors, windows and 
other openings should be carefully calked 
with insulating material to prevent 
drafts. 

When the interior of a building is 
heated to a temperature higher than 
that of the outside air, there is a con- 
tinual loss of heat from the building by 
conduction, unless care has been taken 
to stop that flow by correct and scien- 
tific means as indicated hereinbefore. 

There is some fine-spun dispute among 
scientists as to whether heat flows one 
way and cold the other way, but this is 
immaterial, for the big thing is to make 
both of them stop where they are. That 
is the big thing about insulation. 

Now for two last words: 

1. Don’t be one of the people who 
contribute to the one billion dollar heat 
leakage annually in the United States! 
Have your new houses insulated and 
mend the leaks in your old house in in- 
sulational (our word!) ways. 

2. Get weatherstrips, the metal kind— 
they are first cousins to insulation and 
will make your home sealed and protect 
you against window leaks. They are fuel 
savers, too! 

There is one interesting thing about 
all insulation makers. They are such 
missionaries, at present, that they say, 
“Don’t talk about any special type of 
insulation, just get the idea of insulation 
across and we will take care of the kind 
people buy.” It is very true, too. That 
is why the writer has enjoyed this topic, 
for everyone is agreed that the subject 
of insulation is bigger than any one kind 
of insulation, as a health, wealth and 
comfort giver. 
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Planning a Workable Kitchen 


Continued from page 21 


The surest and best test of any kitchen 
plan is to work out some'common kitchen 
process. The preparation of an imaginary 
cake is a good illustration. Trace the 
lines of travel on your floor plan as you 
go thru the following steps: 

(1) Light the fire in the oven; 

(2) Get a towel, wash your hands, and 

hang the towel in a convenient 


place; 

(3) Assemble the bowls, spoons, egg 
beater and pans on the working 
surface; 

(4) Bring the fat, eggs and milk from 
the ice box; 

(5) Measure the sugar and flour from 
the bins or other containers; 

(6) Measure the salt, baking powder, 
spices and flavoring; 

(7) Combine the ene and place 
the cake in the oven; 

(8) Wash the utensils and store them 
in convenient places. 

A rough drawing and a few lines on the 

per will give you the “floor pattern” 
of a light, fluffy cake. Are the lines few, 
or many? Short and direct, or criss- 
crossed? Could you improve on your 
arrangements by the re-grouping of 
equipment and supplies? 

Another illustration, so simple that it 
may be overlooked, is the location of the 
bread box, bread board, knife and serving 
plate. Think of the steps one may save 
three times daily by having these four 
articles close together. Similarly, keeping 
a measuring spoon in the coffee can saves 
numerous steps and motions every day. 


N the same manner, the equipment 
used in clearing away after the meals 
should be he ei together. The dishes 
must be taken from the dining room, 
washed and stored until used again. Also 
the cooking dishes and utensils must be 
washed and put away. With these two 
processes to consider, it would seem best 
to place the sink and dish cupboard near 
the dining room and store the utensils in 
adjoining cupboards. If it is impossible 
to place the cupboard near the sink, how- 
ever, a tray or a kitchen cart may be used 
to save extra trips. 

Experience shows that ample stacking 
space on the right side of the sink and a 
drainboard on the left soon develop order- 
ly habits of dishwashing and one immedi- 
ately senses a feeling of rhythm and de- 
light in this time-old kitchen process. If 
each homemaker follows these suggestions 
in ne a new kitchen, or in remodel- 
ing an old one, the result will be step- 
saving and the fatigue connected with 
kitchen duties will be greatly reduced. 

One way to stimulate interest and re- 
fresh our ideas in this direction is to 
study the grouping and arrangement in 
carefully planned kitchens. The two 
distinctly different types of kitchens 
which are illustrated here* have been 
planned, built and lived in, by the same 
family. Let us study for a moment the 
way the problems have been met in two 
plans which differ so much in certain 
essential features. In the first plan the 
shape is nearly square, with windows‘on 
two sides which provide for cross venti- 
lation. _In the other the shape is oblong 
with windows on only one side, as is so 
often necessary in some house plans. In 
both instances, however, most of the 
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“NOW Mother can eat with us” 


L ety too, can multiply the convenience of your electricity with 
this new 4-way outlet — prepare coffee, brown toast, boil eggs 
and grill bacon—as you want them—or all at the same time without 
getting up from the table. 


THE FOURSOME @ 


the new four-way electric connector 


molded of Coltrock, a light-weight insulating material of great strength and 
beauty, is as practical as it is good looking. 

For use on the table you can connectitto g7*"" "=" "eee ee eeeeeeesen 
lamp socket or wall plug by means of the § Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
six-foot silk covere cord, or you Can re- ' Hartford, Connecticut 

move the top part and plug it directly § Enclosed find $2.00 for FOURSOME. Check 
into base or floor outlet when usingitfor § color desired. Black, Mahogany, Walaut, 


























lamps, radio, cigar lighter, etc. . Onyx, Green, Lacquer Red. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send !§ Name 
us his name and we will send you a § 
Foursome upon receipt of $2.00in check 5 Address — 
or money order. See coupon for choice § _ 
of colors. 5 Cw 
e 9 " 
Hill’s Evergreens 


give a charming setting 
to your home 


You plan and plant your flower garden with 
affectionate care every spring. With Hill’s beau- 
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Al tiful evergreens you plan and plant once for all. 
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Send for this season’s catalog and see what eee nee 
magic a few of Hill’s choice evergreens will work ‘ 
in your yard. Beautifully illustrated, 40 pictures in natural colors. Your P 
house may not be as large or costly as others, but your evergreens may be 
as fine as the finest. d 

Hill’s Evergreens grow anywhere and go everywhere. 500-acre nursery— A 
evergreens exclusively. We have been evergreen specialists for 73 years. 

In writing for catalog, enclose 25 cents, which d 

will be refunded on any present or future order h 
you may send us. 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. d 
















Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in America A 

ox 284 f Dundee, III. 

Rock Garden collection—One tree each, ten choice varieties A 
8-10 inch size prepaid for $4.75, order direct 
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Send $2.60 for this 

EXHIBITION DAHLIA COLLECTION 
Herd op raaeice retea BERT POSTPAID FOR joe 
Order at once as these will go fast. 


Roses aed 
and choice, well-rooted — 4) , ‘eo { 
Small Fruit Plants for bet- 


ter gardens and yards. 





Four New Gr Port- + sip teste a CHAMPAGNE, Golden Champagne Color... $1.00 
land, Ontario, Sheridan and Urbana, = me Oe os AL KOREN, Qoiéarod Yalow —— 2 
— in our new free catalog—write Sri ErGet BRDORADO, Goid-Deep Shaded ______... 200. 

ue Gorey, —— TOTAL VALUE... 


Largest growers of dahlias west of Mississippi. Send far catalog. 


Established oo rears in the 
Chautauqua- Grape it. . > 
Gill Bros.Seed Co. rsryikno orecon 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 18, Fredonia,N. Y. 
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CITY CONVENIENCES 
IN SUBURBAN AND 
COUNTRY HOMES 


In unsewered districts, city con- 
veniences and sewage safety are 
available at moderate cost—that’s 
the advantage of San-Equip Septic 
Tank sewage disposal systems. 

The privileges of a water toilet are 
now within your reach, multiplying 
the comforts of saburban life, pro- 
tecting health and adding to prop- 
erty values. 


areEquip 


Septic Tanks 
Follow the U. S. Public Health 


Service design. Thousands in use. 
Ten years record of satisfactory 
service. Easily installed. 


Before you decide 


Write for San-Equip folders 
and free plan sheets. Give us 
the brief details of your prob- 
lems and we will do the rest 
without obligation. 


Write for free folder 
“How to be safe without sewers” 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 
803 Brighton Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Also makers of 
sanitary waterless 


, in 



















in Gorgeous Colors 


These beautiful, fragrant flow- 
ers bloom all summer and make 
your gacden a veritable gem of 
colorful beauty. Easily grown 
in a small pool or even in a tub. 
Let us send you a whole 
Water Garden—a beautiful 

pink or blue Water Lily, six 
Aquatic Plants, six border 
plants, and a tub to grow 
them in—all for $5. 


Illustrated Booklet 


[t tells all about our Water Lilies, 
Aquatic Plants and Ornamental 
Fishes. Also gives cultural direc- 
tions, shows how to con- 
struct a water lily pool 
and plant a tub garden. 
Let us coma you a copy. 


7 Aquarium Plants $1.10 NU, 
WILLIAM TRICKER Inc. 












Szenp for hints , 7 » owe 
Better Roses.” 
request. Dingee roses favorites for 78 
zee Grow wa on own roots. eSafe delivery guaranteed. 
d $1 for our trial offer of 8 bushes. Use coupon. 


inners and others. a *: ‘Ilustrated catalog, 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 190, West Grove, Pa. 





5412 Rainbow Terrace 
Independence, Ohio 

ew Guide to Rose Culture,” offering over 

roses, plants, seeds and bulbs, also free 

Please send me “Grow Better Roses” and 1928 catalog. 

The enclosed $1 “s for your special offer of 8 bushes. 


Name 





State. 


Town 
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large equipment has been built in; but it | 


is possible to substitute portable cup- 
boards if one desires or if one lives in a 
community where cabinet work is out of 
the question. 


This kitchen shown in Plan I is com- | 


pact, which alone means a saving of steps. 
There are cupboards and drawers and 
working surfaces on two sides of the 
room. The counter where the food is pre- 
pared is between the sink and refrigerator, 
near to the supply cupboard, bins, cook- 
ing dishes, and utensils. All of these things 
are within easy reach and are opposite the 
stove. The serving shelf is at the right of 
the stove next to the dining room and 
dish cupboard and next to the sink where 
the cooking dishes may be stacked. 
Until recent years the location of the 


refrigerator has been a problem, but with | 
the increasing use of electric refrigera- | 


tion or the possibility of an outside icing 
door on a well-insulated box, the refrig- 
erator should be given a more prominent 
place in the kitchen. In the winter time 
the rear icing door may be so adjusted 
that the refrigerator serves as a cold-air 
box. This is an economy which should 
not be overlooked in connection with the 
ice box. 

The sink is located near the dining 
room and is convenient to the storage 
cupboards. The dishes can be stacked at 
the right of the sink, washed and placed 
in the cupboard next to the dining room. 
Table linen, silver, towels and aprons are 
conveniently placed ir the drawers on 
either side of the sink. As you think thru 
both processes of preparing and clearing 
wy Ripe will see that the equipment 

n grouped and arranged according 
to the order in which the tasks are to be 
performed. 

Fortunately, the ironing- board is one 
article that can be shifted to any wall 
space, just so long as room is provided for 
the worker on the right side. The built- 
in board saves many steps to the base- 
ment and avoids the inconvenience of 
storing the ordinary board, which, to say 
the least, is awkward. When not in use, 
the board may be folded out of sight, and 
in this way is always ready to use. 

A clothes chute is located in the corner, 
and since it is such an inexpensive ste 
saver, it should be included in every well- 
arranged kitchen. 


SF storage cupboard over the ice box 
is near the counter where the delivery 
boy leaves the food supplies. Without 
question such space, when ample and 
convenient, solves a difficult problem. 
It not only provides for an emergency 
shelf, but also, when it is large enough, 
enables one to buy in larger quantities. 
This saves both time and money and 
‘aoe greater freedom of mind to the 
omemaker. 

In this plan the cleaning supplies are 
kept in the kitchen closet quite apart from 
the kitchen activities. In the closet there 
is also room for the children’s play coats 
and rubbers, close to the outside door. 
This feature is a great help to both chil- 
dren and mother. 

The blackboard, lighted by the glass in 
the rear door, is hung i in the kitchen where 
it may afford amusement for the children 
many an hour of the busy day. Then, 
after the children start to school it can 
be used daily for their work, and also 
occasionally may serve as a “message 
board” for the other members of the 
family. If there is no other place for toys, 
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KELLOGG’S 


New Strawberry Book 


Send us your name and address, and we'll 
send you, FREE, our new 44 page straw- 
berry book. This book tells how to make 
$500 to $1200 per acre from strawberries. 
One man made $1800, and many others 
have also topped the $1200 mark. One 
made $627 from only % acre and that’s at 
the rate of $2508 acre. You can make 
big money, too. e book tells all a 
it—all about the wonderful Thorobr: 
Pedigree plants that are responsible om 
these huge profits, how easy it is to grow 
them, how to grow them, etc. 

Get your pencil and postcard now, and 
write us at the address below. The book 
is FREE. (52) 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 952 « Three Rivers, Mich, 
RRRVARWARRARE DY 








LAKES C) Qyuevo8€Z, cu ce 


Finger Lakes Narsery stock, ost 

grown in an especia favor- 

able location, carefully selec- ai" 
ted and delivered in condition to 
make a Bee os ng, hse 4 growth after 
transplan or years won 
the a O.K. of our customers. 
Our moderate prices will please you as 
much as our quality stock. Our free cata- 
log contains accurate descriptions and 
illustrations in color and many useful 
hints for home and commercial planters. 


Write for this free Catalog today. 


FINGER LAKES NURSERIES, 
500 Washington St., Geneva, N. Y. 
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Plan NOW for Your Garden 
Giant Washington Asparagus 


Ops Giant, Roots ave qaarensess. wil 
luscious stalks next year. 


‘or wor eye booklet 
wh 38 re and simpli- 
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Fe ba RIVERVIEW — 
Box 8. J., Bridgeton, N. J 











SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
: V: Ng Single or Twin e—Belt Jobs. 
Catalog Free 
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it may be well to use one drawer for this 
purpose, alone. 
orderliness and helpfulness very early in 
childhood. 

It will be seen from this brief descrip- 
tion that the essential features of a con- 
- venient kitchen are provided for in this 
arrangement. Let us now see if similar 
conveniences cannot be provided in the 
oblong kitchen. 

The kitchen in Plan II presents a very 
different problem. After careful consid- 
eration, however, I think you will find it 
equally efficient and satisfactory in ar- 
rangement. In this plan a group of four 
casement windows provide ample light 
and ventilation. The food is prepared to 
the right of the sink close to the supplies, 
utensils and refrigerator. You will 
notice that on account of the limited 
space, there is no lost motion. A step to 
the right or one to the left enables you to 
put your hand upon anything needed. The 
ice box is an integral part of the kitchen, 
and without doubt is one of the step- 
saving features of this plan. It is right in 
the center of things, instead of in an 
entry some distance away. 

The sink is placed in front of the win- 
dows to insure good light. While at work 
in this position, there is a good view of 
the flower garden and the yard where the 
children play. It is only a step from the 
drainboard to the dish cupboard next to 
the dining room, or to the utensils stored 
by the sink. 


| this plan the cleaning supplies are 
stored in the rear entry. In this loca- 
tion the different tools are convenient to 
both the living room and kitchen. 

Between the kitchen and rear entry 
there is a sliding door. It is out of the 
way when open and makes a convenient 
arrangement when space is limited. A 
door from the entry into the living room 
provides another approach to the living 
room which has proved very usable. With 
the entry between the living room and 
kitchen, and with felt on the bottom of 
the two doors, sounds from the kitchen 
are greatly subdued. The rear entry, in 
this plan, also serves as a telephone booth, 
convenient to either kitchen or living 
room, and capable of being shut off when 
in use by company, or for long distance 
calls. 

There is room for the ironing board and 
a blackboard on the same wall. This 
makes it possible to kill two birds with 


one stone, iron and make out the grocery: 


list, or play a game of tit-tat-toe. Next 
to the stove is an enamel topped table 
on casters which can be moved about as 
desired. This can be used as an extra 
working surface or serving table when it is 
needed. 

_ If one wishes, there is sufficient space 
in this plan for a folding breakfast table, 
but with a convenient kitchen and an ad- 
joining dining room, there seems little 
advantage to this arrangement. 

_These plans grew in a simple way—a 
piece of paper, a pencil, measurements of 
pieces of equipment and hours of thought 
and study. These inexpensive tools are 
in the possession of every homemaker. 

If the fundamental features of kitchen 
planning can be met in two plans as 
diverse as these, it goes to show that for 
almost any plan there is a similar solu- 
tion. It must be remembered, however, 
that it is only by analyzing the details of 
the job that greatest progress can be made 
in securing convenient, livable and work- 
able kitchens, - 


This. will help to teach | 
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JJ. dil , ee . 2 Poe ' 
Beautify Your Home “cost 
-*/  Youwill save a lot of money buying your Lawn Fence, Drive 
/ Gates, Walk Gates, etc. direct from my factory at the low 


: which my Straight Line Selling Plan makes possible. 
r{ \ ns of beautiful to. sebict, trom. oe 





. Write for Free Ca today and see the money my 
Direct From Factory Freight Paid = 


plan will save you. Remember my low prices are delivered prices ff 
ne Ss SO, Guar 6 willén quiktal uadenaee nee o je 
lot msenay by sending ences So Bouse oituevet need 
Lawn Fence, Farm and aay’ fe mess Poultry Netting, 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire, ing, Furnaces, Cream Separ- 
ators, Paints, etc. Everything guaranteed satisfactory 
\ . — or your money back. 
Catalog Free 
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Cer your copy now and have the fun of planning 
your summer garden while the wind howls out- 
side. The 1928 edition will help you decide which 
Flowers and Vegetables vou want, and give you clear 
and dependable directions for growing them successfully. 


A copy free if you mention Better Homes and Gardens 
HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Want Some Money? ““Wway‘rocerit 


Yes, You Can—Anybody Can make a lot of money right at home and, what's more, have 

fun doing it. We show you how, we furnish everything necessary on an easy basis, 

1 to fearn about our , all details are 4 

\ COSTS NOTHING Write today for beautifully illustrated idea ook tell — 

° about our methods which have made so many women independent. Learn how easy it to 
make from $10 to $25 per week in the most delightful home work you can imagine. 

: Don’t miss this opportunity! Write Now. It’s FREE 
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Soon, under the stars 


their sleigh will be flying home 
over the crunching snow. But the 
cold, sharp air will do them no in- 
jury, for they have taken that happy 
precaution—Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops. 

Since 1847, these Cough Drops 
have guarded throats from coughs 
and colds. They quickly soothe 
irritation, relieve hoarseness, ¢ase 
and stop the cough. Absolutely 
pure. Se—S. B. and Menthol. 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 



















T TELLS about re- 

liable Flowers and 
Vegetables that have 

roved best in many 
ome gardens similar 
to yours. Also many new kinds, 
tested and found very superior. 

New Flowers—New Vegetables 

It pictures and describes a very won- 
derful. and entirely new Blue Hardy 
Poppy; New Mammoth Flowered Zin- 
nias; New Chrysanthemum-like Asters; 
Greatly improved Annual Larkspur in 6 
brilliant colors. New Vegetables—Sun- 
shine Sweet Corn—Onward Peas; New 
Gladiolus; Dahlias; Shrubs. “ Best of 
everything for lawn and garden. Send 











for this book today. It’s FREE. 
HART & VICK—SEEDS 
56 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 





COMFORTS of the City™ 


—in the Country Home 


Running water, electric ae 
and m sewage for 
the country home, giving the 
equal of city eomnfotes, are made 
installed by WANEE. 
More than 200 private systems 
are backed by a quarter century 
ce and the nation- 
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hy ic-electric engineers. 
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WANEE 


A) KE service are every- 
e where. Write us your needs— 
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The Case of Home vs. Child 


Continued from page 22 


want to play in it; not cold or dark or 
so far away from mother that the small 
child will be unhappy in it. Our young- 
ster’s first playroom, for instance, lo- 
cated on the second floor and decorated 
in approved nursery style, proved a com- 
plete fizzle, since the child insisted on 
being on the first floor where 1 was! A 
visit to the home of a wiser mother, 
whose breakfast room had been made 
into a playroom, furnished the inspira- 
tion to do likewise, an arrangement emi- 
nently satisfactory to the whole family. 
Other mothers of my acquaintance have 
turned over sun parlors to the children. 

The playroom, for whose orderliness 
the children should be held accountable, 
will help to solve the question of respon- 
sibility which faces the parents of town 
children. The rural child has tasks he 
must perform. But what, asks the city 
parent, is there for a city child to do? 
Here is an answer: Give him his play- 
room. Let him do what he likes in it. 
But require that when the play is done 
everything shall be back in its place. 

3. There must be a place where the 
child can sleep, both in the afternoon 
and at night, undisturbed by adult ac- 
tivities. 

These three things, outdoor space, 
playroom and sleeping place are the in- 
alienable right of every child, and the 
parent who fails to furnish them will 
reap many troubles as a result. 


Desirable additions to the minimum | 


list would be, on the outdoor side, a 
great big yard with climbable trees, space 
for a children’s garden and for pets, for 
swings, playhouse and such equipment 
as the parents can afford. 

Indoors a tremendous labor and nerve 
saver would be an entrance from outside 
available directly to the children’s room, 
so that in the worst weather the child 
could come in, hang up his wraps and 
start his play without having left a single 
blemish on mother’s vestibule or hearing 
a single “don’t.” 


LAVATORY and toilet close to the 
children’s room is another excellent 
feature where it is possible. A clever 
mother of older children had a basement 
room fitted for her boys’ exclusive use and 
in connection were a toilet and shower 
and closet. with change of clothes, so that 
they could engage in the grimiest labors 
and still come into her clean kitchen 
without hurting anything. They could 
also entertain the entire neighborhood in 
their quarters without disarranging any- 
thing in their mother’s part of the house. 
Not all of us can put in lavatories and 
showers at will. But most of us can have 
these factors in mind in deciding which 
shall be the children’s room. 

Another desirable feature is a porch 
for outdoor rainy weather play. 

Do you get the idea? Not to deny 
ourselves the lovely things we crave and 
that mean so much to a home. Not to 
be continually policing the children so as 
to preserve our treasures. But to plan 
so that we can have the furnishings dear 
to us, and the children the freedom that 
is as dear to them, and so necessary to 
their development. 

I believe the first task in child train- 
ing should be to see that the house is 
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For Run-Down 
Gardens 








ONCE upon a time 
x * * 


THERE was a man 


2. 


WHO had a pretty home 


* + 


IN a pretty suburb 


+ + 


BUT this man 
* * * 
WOULDN'T cut his lawn 
* * * 


OR plant flowers 
+ + 


OR do anything else 


. -& -@ 


TO make his place 


* + 


ATTRACTIVE 


oe; . = -@ 


BUT one day 


+ &+ 


HE looked through 


ie i 


A copy of 


> @ 


Betrer Homes and GARDENS 
* * * 

AND he was inspired 
* * * 

TO cut his lawn 


a, ve. 


AND plant flowers 


* + 


AND do many other things 
- aS | 

NOW his garden 
* + 

IS one of the best 


- - 


IN the neighborhood 


-<¢ ¢ 


ALL of which 


* + 


LEADS us to say 


* + 


THAT Better Homes and GarDENS 


- 2 © 


SEEMS to be 


+ + 


A good tonic 
* *+* + 


FOR run-down gardens 


— 


SO why not use 


- woe 


THE subscription order blank 


* + 


IN this magazine 
&o:.»,@&>@ 


IF you know of any 
* + 


THAT need 


* + 


THE tonic 


* + 


THANK you. 
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rightly equipped, since this lifts such a 
pressure off the nerves of both parents 
and children. 

The next task should be to see that 
the parents are placing the children first 
in their own lives, as they have in choos- 
ing the house to live in. 

Does the mother give the children the 
time they need? I don’t mean in just 
cooking and sewing and baking. Does 
she take time to see that proper habits 
are formed, to answer questions, to in- 
form herself so that she can keep pace 
with growing minds? 

Does the father take time to enter 
into the interests of his children? Does 
he give his best thought to his relations 
with them, or do they get his attention 
only after business, clubs and friends 
have claimed their share? 

The parents must work together in 
planning for the children, in establishing 
habits, in play, in discipline. 

And lastly, make it the watchword of 
your home that the parents and not the 
children are fundamentally to blame for 
any unfortunate situation that exists. 
(That is, if your children are normal 
physically. If they are not, do you see 
that they have competent medical care?) 

If Jane develops tantrums, it is a great 
relief to whale her. Maybe that is what 
she needs. But before you apply this 
sovereign remedy, try to find out what 
lies back of the habit. Have you your- 
self been getting Jane to bed on time? 
Or have you had company and kept her 
up late to entertain them? 

Has life been going along quietly and 
evenly in the household or have you 
been overworking and letting your nerves 
get on edge so that Jane, little lightning 
rod that she is, has been plucking elec- 
tricity from the domestic air? 

If your survey shows that some such 
dereliction has occurred on your part— 
and I am certain that it will—you will 
then perceive that whaling isn’t what 
Jane needs nearly so much as a removal 
of the cause of the tantrums. 


[Editor’s Note: The above is intended 
as a basis for discussion at the first meet- 
ing of your Mothers’ Study Group. At 
the-end of the discussion set the time 
and place for your second meeting, two 
weeks later. To prepare for it, turn to 
the questions on page 22. Apply them 
in your own homes for the next two 
weeks. At the next meeting report how 
you stand. Do the questions reveal prob- 
lems you are not able to solve? Tell the 
group about it. Perhaps they can help 
you from their own experience.] 
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This new, low-cost Holman Burner ends your 
trash problems Put it in the basement. Connects 
with the chimney. Burns all waste paper trash, 
rubbish, sweepings, boxes, etc. Large ash drawer 
holds four months’ashes. Everything burns down 
toa fine ash. A wonderful convenience. 


To burn trash in your furnace clogs the drafts 
and pipes with ashes and cuts down the heating 
efficiency of your furnace, To burn them outdoors 
makes y our lawn unsightly, smokes out your neigh- 
bors and menaces everyone with flying sparks. 
Why go out into the rain, mud and snow to burn 





papers when you could take them tothe basemen» 
and burn them so easily with a Holman 

This marvelous burner costs only $15.00, de 
livered anywhere in the United Stetes, It ends the 
trash problem for the rest of your life It is safe, 
clean and efficient. No smoke, No dirt. Helpe 
keep your basement warm and dry. Stoutly built 
of heavy 20 gauge material Wiéill last for years 
Nothing to get out of order. 

Mail orders filled promptly. Send no money 
Pay on delivery. For detailed information write 
for illustrated folder 


Indoor Trash Burner Co.,bept.1, 636 Grain Exchange Bldg,, Omaha,Nebr. 
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a) * 0 “ és Box 
10 kinds Gladioli mailed 
“ aoe - names P four 
Ti who w flowers. 
Will include FREE, bulb | {omedies, Revues 
of the beautiful Mirabilis. 


. &. W. PIKE, Seedsman, Box &, St. Charles, Ill. 





ALWA "S52 Years Hits 
SLUTS fot For D t ae tore of ie 
Farces, Musical HMonologe, b 
Sgusioeh Roodinen Demons Entertainments, 


Songs, Chalk Books, Min- 
tesla, Block face Skits, Make-up Goode. | Catalog FREE. 














































T various times thru the 
passing years, even the 
plainest of us does receive 

compliments. They may concern 
our currant jelly, our perma- 
nent wave, or the upbringing of 
our children. Usually we know 
that we deserve them, and will 
admit a modest glow of satis- 
faction whene’er appreciation 
comes our way. 

There is one compliment, tho, 
which does far more than this. 
You are entitled to a positive 
thrill when some admirer is led 
to exclaim, “Why, that looks 
just like you.” Your personality 
in your things; suitability, fit- 
ness—there is a keynote worth 
aspiring for in the home! 

One’s home is pretty much 
an expression of one’s aesthetic 
tastes and general sense of cor- 
rectness. Do I hear a chorus of 
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A dozen transfers of 

any given initial in two 

sizes, 3 inches and 134 

inches, are included in 

Order number 502 which 

will be sent postpaid 
for 30 cents 


tinctive. Each letter combines with a 







RUBY SHORT MCKIM 

















These flower initials for household 
linens are very individual and dis- 


flower beginning with that letter, as 
the fuchsia and pansy shown 
here. The complete flower alphabet 

is given on opposite page 

















The oilcloth window blind above shows the stencil that can also 

be used for wall border or shower curtain. Order number 501 

includes two cut stencils ready for use, together with color key 
and full instructions for using. Price 50 cents postpaid 
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ventures in Home Beautifying © 


The Oft-Neglectea Bathroom Receives Attention First 


“Not on what we earn,” “With 
a landlord that won’t even—,” 
“Say, you should see the heir- 
looms wished on to us,” etc. To 
all of which I turn a slightly 
hard-of-hearing ear and repeat: 
One’s home is verily one’s ex- 
ternalized self expressed. We 
judge and are judged by wall 
paper, lamps and bric-a-brac. 
There are so many lovely 
things that a homemaker ma 
add to her treasures—a wall 
hanging here, a bit of lacquered 
furniture there, a rare hand- 
made rug, distinctive linens, 
each may be as beautiful as it is 
suitable to its place. Room by 
room we hope to consider the 
possibilities of charm added by 
our own efforts. There will be 
suggestions and designs avail- 
able that are different, and that 
really fit the places for which 
they are created. 
First, for no particular rea- 
son, we'll take the bathroom. 
Here, verily cleanliness is sec- 
ond to nothing, hence the shiny 
white fixtures and, if we’re rich 
enough, tiles. (Cont. on p. 67 









The pattern for this 30-inch hooked rug with its golden fishes and deep 

blue-green batkground comes stamped on the burlap foundation ready 

for hooking. Order number 503, including the stamped burlap, color 

chart, and complete instructions for working, will be sent for $2, post- 

paid. Order number 504 supplies 32 ounces of best rug yarn, just 

enough for this rug, in colors of the pattern; price $6.40 postpaid. 
Pattern or yarn may be ordered separately 


BetTER Homes and GARDENS, January, 1928 
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By the way, manufacturers are begin- 
ning to hearken to our wail for self ex- 
pression, and the porcelain trio is even 
now being made in pastel tints. Wouldn’t 
you just revel in a rose tinted tub? But 
we'll accept as a given premise the glazed 
white pieces, and about ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, blue tinted walls. Glory 
and honor to that hundredth woman who 
tints them anything else! 

The bathroom to be described has 
walls of gooseberry green, or they could 
be lemon yellow. There is a jolly little 
stencil of a deep blue-green comber with 
a foamy white or light green crest, upon 
which rides the most conventional gold 
.' fish, a golden orange with a bit of red 
added to the paint for his fin and the 
two spots around his black eye. You see 
this color scheme was planned to fit the 
blue walls, too. 


The above pattern comes in cut sten- 
cil form, two to a package’ so that they 
may be used facing right and then left 
for more decorative efiect as on the oil- 
cloth curtain shown. This also makes an 
ideal wall stencil or border for the 
shower curtain or rubber sheeting, and 
is thoroly practical of course in oil paint 
or enamel. Stenciling is the very easiest™ 
of applied arts, and no one would have 
difficulty in applying these designs. The 
price of two stencils, color chart and in- 
structions is 50 cents postpaid. Order 
number 501. ‘ 


HEN there is a hooked rug to match in 

both color and motif. It boasts three 
splashing fishes in the same colors, a cen- 
ter of the deep blue green and border of 
the foam color. Of course a hooked rug 
is quite an undertaking, but what a de- 
light to own! Heavy wools are most used 
nowadays, but old underwear and stock- 
ings dyed make a texture that is hard to 
equal, and are ever so practical for bath- 
room use. This pattern comes in a 30- 
inch circle, stamped right on the burlap 
foundation ready for hooking. 


Other material required is: 5 ounces 
of crimson yarn, 3 ounces of orange, 12 
ounces of light blue, 11 ounces of dark 
blue and 1 ounce of black yarn. Instruc- 
tions for making a hooked rug, and a 
color chart are included with the pat- 
tern. The number is 503 and costs $2 
postpaid for the stamped burlap rug 
foundation, color chart and instructions. 
The yarn in proper color assortment 
costs $6.40 postpaid for the 32 ounces. 
Order number 504. Pattern or yarn may 
be ordered separately. 

As to the window of this modest little 
bathroom, stenciled oilcloth drapes that 
hang straight from rings on a rod are 
most attractive. Another clever idea is 
to make a shade of oilcloth like the walls. 
On the back side this may, if you like, 
be painted green or .whatever color 
matches the other blinds for outside 
harmony. 


I must tell.you about oilcloth tassels 
for bathroom curtain pulls. A strip 
about 6x18, slashed every % inch up 4 
or 5 inches, rolls into a tassel that again 
bespeaks suitability for its place. Such 
tassels finish at the top with either oil- 
cloth or woolen yarn for cap and string. 
Smaller tassels might finish the pull 
socket chains on the electric bulbs. 

_ The other offering with our bathroom 
is & lovely new series of linen markers. 
These are not alone for bathroom linens, 
but come in sizes proper for pillow slips, 
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\ SAVES YOU5O, 
On Trees-Fruits-Shrubs 
Ornamenials-Evergreeus 


Over 600 acres of finest nursery stock ever produced now 
waiting for you at the Ferris Nursery. Real Bargains. 
Due to our direct from nursery to you plan of ing by 
means of ca’ at one small profit enables us to make 
gesces never + enables you—to plant 
erris fruits, shrubs to your heart's content, enables 
and beautify their home 
A few dollars 


, one wi 
flowering he 
that many nurseries sell $1.00 each. 


ions. 
varieties of shrubs, fruits, trees, 

ture’s own colors. Filled with prices that 

Diece whsthns gon bus 0 doers warts er hve banded 

ve w you " rt 

me a ‘8 wo or five hundred 

















Van Dusen DWARF Fruit Trees 


DWARF APPLE TREES DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES DWARF PEACH TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 

Send for free catalog to-day and find out why these 
famous Van Dusen Dwarfs both beautify your garden 
and give you plenty of fruit for home use—remember 
our eal fruit in half the time and occupy less than 
half the space—in addition they are much easier to 
plant, much easier to care for and very easy to pick. 


Catalog describing these Dwarfs, Roses, 
Shrubs and Ornamentals free for the asking. 


Van Dusen Nurseries, Box F, Geneva, N. Y. 


The illustration shows Dwarf Clapp Pear Tree 
from which 3 pecks were pick last fall. 











NEW WATER FERN 





Have a Tub 


of 


Water Lilies 


In Your Garden 








Easy to grow large flowers of most beautiful coloring 
Flowers all summer, that will delight you and your 
friends. Pkt. 35c, 3 for $1. Postpaid. 


Genuine Rocky Mt. Columbine 


Most loved of all perennials, graceful flowers of white 
and sky blue, fine for cutting, Excellent for rockery. 


Pkt. 35c, 3 for $1. Postpai Your check accepted. 
pocky Mt. Flowers for rock gardens and borders 
FREE CATALOG. 


MARTIN J. CULLEN 
4501 Wyandot St., Denver, Colorado 








KNITTING WOOL] 





napkins, and soon. January white sales 





330 Samples FREE 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE, i21-D Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


They Cost Less Here 
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fF. Prize flowers in 
} your own garden 
EY _Ir’s easy to grow the sturdiest 
‘g%) and most beautifully colored 
gladioli if you plant Kunderd 
varieties and follow Kunderd 
methods. In my new Gladi- 
olus Book—free—you will 
find directions that I have developed 
in forty years of gladiolus growing and 
found sure. Of course, you will also 
find all the choice Kunderd varieties 
listed and described, including my 
famous Ruffled and Laciniated types, 
and two of my new originations—the 
Snapdragon type and the Recurvii 
Gladiolus. Sixty-eight gladioli illus- 
trated in natural colors and 100 new 
varieties introduced. Order early to be 
sure of the varieties you want. Address 
A. E. KUNDERD 
Liacoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
The originator of the Ruffied and the 
Laciniated Giadioli 
-————-USE THE COUPON-————— 
| A. E. KUNDERD, 412 Lincoln Way West, 
Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me your free Gladiolus Book. 


I 
! 
I 
Name 
ae th 
| 
4 








State 

















PE Price inctudes everyt hing co’ 
¥ pee sHr bart cut- tocfit 
: AID to yourst. 


New Low 
Our customers claim overaee' sav- 
= of 47% over local pri 


This year redueed prices make possible 
still greater savings 


We Loan You Money to Build 


We ship you say hb erect, 
end "A BVANGE YOu. ‘CASA she help you build. You 
pay us in a ye menthiz, ae as you y, 
vour rent-—and your ren’ S pony 

t. Send 250 g beatae Ve Bees 
of Sterling Pas Fane ‘and Ayty be living in a 
home of your own a month 

INTERNATIONAL MILL &T TIMBER co. 
811 S Wenona Ave Bay City. Mich 


LANDSCAPE YOUR LAWN 


A correct planting of shrubs, tlowers and trees will 
increase the value o} your propert = beyond the 
cost of the nursery stock. t us you beautify 
your home grounds. Besides being the largest growers 
of evergreens in the world we specialize in a growing 
of select specimen flowering shrubs and trees for 
landscape purpose. Also hardy fruit trees. 

Our handy booklet, ‘Guide to Landscape Garden- 

* and one of Sherman’s New Pink spireas will be 
sent to you for 50c (stamps or coin). 
be mailed at once, and the spirea at the 

time oext spring 


THE SHERMAN NURSERY C0. 


100 Evergreen Ave Charles Ci’y, Ia. 


DAHLIAS *taniins” 


Our catalogue tells you how to grow them. 
It is free. Write for it. 
COLONIAL FARMS - 7 Coatesville, Pa. 
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| usually supply an abundance of new sets 
to be marked, and the winter days and 
longer evenings indoors invite handwork 
such as these monograms suggest. 

Each initial with a flower inning 
with that letter is swung gracefully into 
a circle. They come in two sizes, 3 
inches and 1%4 inches, a dozen of each 
_ size on a hot-iron transfer sheet. Order 
| number 502. Two dozen of any one let- 
| ter, 30 cents postpaid. 

The flowers are as follows: 





Apple blossom Moonflower 
|  Buttereup Nasturtium 
| Calla lily Oak 
| Daisy Pansy 
| Eucharis lily Quince blossom 

Fuchsia Rose 

Geranium Shamrock 

Honeysuckle Tulip 

Iris Utricularia 

Jonquil Violet 

Kentia palm Wild rose 

Lily of the valley Yucca 
| Zinnia 


Address pattern, stencil and yarn 
orders and needlework inquiries to Ruby 
Short Mckim, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, Iowa. Please do not 
ask for C.O.D. service. 


Why Families Stay Home 





Continued from page 23 


Newbery Medal for the book? This 


means that the American Library Asso- 
ciation chose Smoky as the most distin- 
guished contribution to children’s litera- 
ture for last year. Smoky is an ideal 
book to read aloud, especially if there 
are boys in your family—boys of any 
age. It isn’t distinctly a juvenile—it is 
just a real honest-to-goodness book of an 
entertaining sort that incidentally gives 
you an interesting picture of western 
ranch life. Will James is illustrator as 
well as author, and his drawings are as 


delightful as his text. Also, and this good | 


news, he has just brought out a new 


| book, also illustrated by himself. It is 
called Cow Country and is a book of 
| stories and sketches about ranch life. All 








Will James’ stories, so honesty bids us 
confess to you particular mothers, are 
written in “cowboy language,” and you 
may hesitate to offer to your careless 
boys a book in which phrases such as “He 


done his best,” “They come lopin’ right | 


along,” are continually to be found. 
But don’t worry, I beg of you. Lan- 
guage is a small matter compared to the 


forming of the reading habit, and if the | 
| librarians approve of Smoky, you ought 


not to mind. (Incidentally, I congratu- 
late them on their choice. They have 
grown considerably since the day when 
most of them saw no good in Huckle- 


berry Finn!) Besides, the language en- | 


hances the vividness of these western 
tales, it seems to me. Will James himself 
has a ranch in Montana where “There’s 
not a fence as far as you can see, nothin’ 
but bluegrass ripplin’ in the sun.” 


Speaking of the Newbery Medal, you 


may recall that Arthur Bowie Chrisman 
was the last winner—before Will James, 


| that is—for his Shen of the Sea, a collec- 


tion of Chinese stories, : book that makes 
the best out-loud reading in a family 
where there are children. ‘Mr. Chrisman 
has a new book this year, The Wind That 
Wouldn’t Blow, more Chinese stories, 
(Dutton, $2.50.) Irecommend it heartily. 
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Single Chrysanthemums 
from England 


In s1zz, form and color 
the chrysanthemums pic- 
tured are among the finest 
eg ery they are all 

om Sutton’s Seeds. 
Search the world and 
seeds of surer germinat 
ing qualities, of more 
improved true-to-type 
strains, cannot be found 
To make Sutton’s Seeds 
better known in the 
United States we are mak- 
ing an unusual offer—a 
collection of flower seeds 
that would ordinarily cost 
almost double the low 
price at which it is offered. 


25 varieties of Sutton’s Seeds for $5 


This collection has been made up to include the 
better known flowers. Among them are new and 
improved shades of Aster, Antirrhinum, Aquilegia. 
Campanula, Delphinium, Dimorphotheca, Geum. 
Hollyhock, Lavatera, Pentstemon and fifteen other 
kinds of seeds. These are all s' pinged. carefully 
packed and postpaid, on receipt of Dollars— 
which also includes a copy of Sutton’s Catalog. 


THE SUTTON CATALOG 
is a horticultural guide as well as a catalog and 


will be mailed to anyone for 35 cents in stamps or 
International Money Order. Address 


SUTTON & SONS, Dept. 16, Reading, England 








Sutton’s Special Mizture 

of Annual Chrysanthe- 

mums. Sced packets, 35 
cents. 





a 


England’s Best 
















en om especially chee 
jummers are short. Strong two 
we vines 75c each, postpaid. 
bine Grape specialists of 53 
standing and large growers of fruit 
and ornamental trees, shrubs, roses 
and perennials. Send for free des 
criptive catalog today. 
Quality Stock—Reasonable Prices—Service. 
WEST HILL NURSERIES, INC., 
x 12 Fredonia, New York 


Shrubs Fruits “Roses 
























WATERLILIES 


| Moderately Postpaid Collections of pond lilies 

for largea socal ee per be found in our 1928 Cat- 

| glog, sent free upon request. All colors, blue, red, pin 

| llow, copper and white are described and illustrat 

from the largest collection in America—a complete 
guide to the growing of Water plants and their winter 
care with instructions for ing inexpensive pools. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box 81, liynes, California 











KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


greek gia rcoe taleanttet 
Pro © Cultivator for 
Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, ruit Growers. 


urserymen, F: 
American Farm Co. 
1185 334 Ave. 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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For a family with boys in it (I don’t 
mean to slight the girls today; I really 
think any right-minded girl would also 
enjoy these books) I suggest two new 
successes, The Boy’s Life of Colonel 
Lawrence, by Lowell Thomas (Century, 
$2), and We, by Charles A. Lindbergh. 
(Putnam, $2.50.) Will somebody please 
page the mother who complained to me 
the other day that there simply aren't 
any good books for boys any more? 

Any boy with an interest in aviation 


(and what boy isn’t interested in it?) . 


will like Lindbergh’s simple and straight- 
forward story; the chances are that he 
will have already read it by the time 
this magazine comes out. And as for the 
life of Lawrence, if you have heard of or 
read either Lawrence’s own The Revolt 
in the Desert or Thomas’ With Lawrence 
in Arabia, the book needs no introduc- 
tion. Colonel Lawrence’s story is one of 
the most thrilling of our time—he, you 
know, is the young Englishman who led 
the Arabs in their spectacular revolt 
against the Turks—and this juvenile life 
of the man is one of the happiest literary 
ideas of the year. We mean to read it 
aloud at our house and I feel certain 
that my two little daughters will enjoy 
it as much as any boy possibly could. 

To return to A. A. Milne with whom I 
began. As you know, When We Were 
Very Young, his book of child verses 
published last year (Dutton, $2) cheered 
and delighted more whole families than I 
could count. When we returned from 
our last summer’s vacation, we found a 
new volume of his child-verses waiting 
for us, Now We Are Six (Dutton, $2). 
We almost stood on our heads for joy 
when we saw it, and tho it doesn’t offer 
quite the fresh surprise of the first, I can 
at least tell you modestly that it is one 
of the charmingest, delightfullest, lilting- 
est little books ever published. ~ 

I haven’t room to say much more. But 
“Deric” has a new book, Deric With the 
Indians, (Deric Nusbaum, the boy- 
author, you know) and Cornelia Meig’s 
The Trade Wind, the sea tale which won 
the recent Little Brown and Company 
prize of $2,000, ought also to be Good 
family reading where there are children. 

More next time. 





WHAT IS A GOOD BOOK? 
OR the best letter on some one 
good book, new or old, but pref- 

erably new, which your family, com- 
posed of people of various ages, has 
especially enjoyed, Better Homes 
and Gardens offers $20 worth of 
new books, the books to be chosen 
by the winner, of course. For the 
second best letter, the magazine 
offers $10 worth of new books. Ad- 
dress all contest letters to Helen 
Cowles LeCron, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. Make 
your letters as personal as possible 
—your own experience is what we 
are after. Two hundred words is the 
limit set for each letter but any con- 
testant may offer as many lettere as 
he or she cares to write. 

All letters must reach the Better 
Homes and Gardens office by Febru- 
ary 15, 1928. The prize winners 
will be announced and the winning 
letters published in the May number 
of the magazine. 
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Harris New Butterfly 


Delphinium 
For Bouquet and Border 


Blooms from early Summer until Frost 
From the seed you sow this spring 


This hardy perennial Delphinium blooms the first year, 
July to October, from seed sown in the Spring out-of- 
doors and continues to thrive and bloom for years. 
The Blue and White sown together are wonderfully 
effective for garden borders or bouquets. 


For 20c in stamps we will send a large package of Harris’ 
~ Special Blue and White Mixture with directions for raising and 
a coupon good for 20c on any subsequent order sent us 
amounting to $1.00 or more. 


Try Harr's’ northern grown seeds direct from our own seed farm. We have 

many new and improved varieties which are far superior to ordinary kin«s. 

We are large growers of Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladioli, Hardy 

Perennials and many other flowering plants and bulbs. Our catalog ofiers 

you the opportunity of buying seeds of a very superior quality direct 1rom 
the grower at much less than city seedmen’s prices. It contains many interesting and 
unusual suggestions for your garden. We will gladly send it free on request. 


It will pay you to ask for the catalog today. 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, R.F.D. 6, Coldwater, N. Y. 





Special Offer 











Fireplace 
Designs 


Out of our 30 years’ 
experience we will help 
you c the | fire- 
place and fittings 
suited to your home. 
Write for FREE Book- 
let “Home and the 
Fireplace” —a mine of 
information—and 
questionnaire. Use the 
aid of our _consultin; 
service WITHOU 
OBLIGATION. om 
fireplace question glac 
ly answered. Avoid 
vital errors that ruin 
a fireplace. WRITE TODAY. 


Address: “Fireplace Service Bureau” 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO. 
4628 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 








“Spraying the Home Garden” is a 
32-page book based on 35 years’ 
experience, which tells how to pro- 
tect trees, shrubs, vines, flowers 
and vegetables from insects and 


diseases. It will help to make your 


spraying simple, easy and pleas- 

ant. Sent prepaid as long as the 
supply lasts. Write today. 

8. G. Pratt Co., SO Church St., N. ¥., Dept 44 


AL ESiNnE 


“—THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY~— 
wT wri Eh. \ IE E.. 





RARE COINS 


Booklet for Rare U. S. Coins 27 Cents 
Coins of All Descriptions Bought. 


WILLIAM A. GAEDE 
199 S. Dithridge St. Oakland Station, Pittsburgh, Pa 












Enjoy Growing 
Potash Fed Dahlias 


This year you too may have 
the thrill, the delight of watch- 
ing potash fed 

bloom in your garden. 
. - Our 1928 Catalogue pic- 
tures many and describes most 
of the worthwhile old and new 
creations. A free copy awaits 
your request. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 
‘ WARREN W. MAYTROTT 
SM BOX B VINELAND, N. J. 


lome of Good Dahlias Well Grown 


grow 


The 












Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 

You can have a wonderful garden all sum- ff 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFEP 
FOR 10che" Se = yArrow- 


head Cabbage, 60 Day T. to, Self- 
Growing Coley, Princess Radiohy Fuller 
\\ Choice Flower Seeds, — 


> YY Write today! Send 10 cents to 
“9 help pay postage and 






id one 





















Weave Colonial Rugs special to 
order, n fascinating new craft 
in 30 minutes. Lowest prices ever 
on new UNION Looms. Write for 
FREE Loom Book today. 

BOONVILLE, N. ¥. 


WEAVING 


' Pays Big! 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 360 Factery St., 














Dignity, Senaty. and 
permanent value in 


OAK FLOORS 


Every quality a good floor should have, har- 
monizing with woodwork and furnishings, in- 
creasing the value of a home for rental or sale. 
Saves housework and promotes 
the health of the family. 

Lay oak over old worn floors 
in your present home, at mod- 
erate cost. 

Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms, 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1266 Builders’ Building CHICAGO 


INDESTRUCTO 


2ADE MARK 


METAL LABELS 











y 
: , touse. They 
:Y are weather-proof and permanent. 
write on. No ink 


pots, 
‘ inches high. $1.75 per 100; 
—_ 52, stake 10 in. high, $2.00 per 100; No. 53, 15 in. 


heavy wire stake 8 


tall, $2.50 per 100, all postpaid. Sold by many 
men and nurserymen. If your dealer cannot supply, 
order from factory. 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire 














CARLTON Hotel 


WASHINGTON 


Perfection in every detail” 








Amusement, neue Convalescent Child 


Shorten those long hours of recu- 
peration by giving our quarantine package of pleasant 
tasks. A whole package of fun and instruction enn | 
of Color work, Cut outs and Posters. For Children 7 
to 11 years. Send us the address, with remittance and 
we wilt mail the package as instructed. 50c¢ postpaid. 


Woods Publishing Company, Princeton, Illinois 
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The Crowning Glory of a 
Good Cake 


Continued from page 28 


fairly heavy platter after the manner of 
making divinity candy. 

A very simple kind of boiled frosting, 
one that even the most amateurish cook 
can hardly fail with, is the One-Two- 
Three: 


1 cupful of sugar 

2 egg whites 

3 tablespoonfuls of hot 
water 


Separate the egg whites out into a 
double boiler, add the sugar, salt and the 
hot water, and set at once over boiling 
water. Begin beating at once, using a 
Dover beater, and beat constantly for 
five minutes. Remove at once, setting 
the double boiler into a pan of cold 
water. Add flavoring, half a teaspoonful 
each of lemon and vanilla extracts and 
beat in thoroly. 

Spread at once on the cake when cooled 
to the right consistency. This makes a 
delicate frosting that does not harden 
easily. It is not necessary to use a ther- 
mometer here. The beating time may 
seem long, but it is hardly any longer 
than the shortest time of making any 


1 teaspoonful of flavor- 
ing 
A pinch of salt 


| other boiled icing. This frosting, put on 


plain, makes a good base for decorative 
frosting put on with the pastry tube. A 
teaspoonful of caramel sirup, put in at the 
beginning of cooking, makes an excellent 
frosting for burnt sugar cakes. 

A rich frosting is made by boiling 
2 cupfuls of sugar and 1 cupful of sour 
cream together to the soft-ball tempera- 
ture. Cool and when nearly cold add 4% 
teaspoonful of maple flavoring, a pinch 
of salt and 4.cupful of chopped English 
walnuts or pecans. 


N2 boiled icing need be a complete 
failure. In case it isundercooked, and 
you will know this by the frosting refus- 
ing to hold its shape when piled up with 
a spoon, you may do one of two things: 
cook it over again or add powdered sugar 
until it is of a good consistency to spread. 
In cooking over again, use the double 
boiler, or the teakettle may be used con- 
veniently, merely removing the lid and 
setting the pan in, beating constantly 
with a wooden spoon until a slight scraping 
sound is heard when the spoon touches 
the sides of the pan. -It should be re- 
moved at once and when cooled a little 
will be ready to spread. Powdered sugar 
offers a very simple expedient, tho if the 
quantity of frosting is large, and the 
frosting quite runny, it is usually better 
to use the twice-cooked method. 

Uncooked frosting is easiest of all to 
make. Briefly there are four different 
kinds, named according to the important 
combination with powdered or confec- 
tioners’ sugar: Butter cream, cream, 
Mocha and egg white or decorative frost- 
ing. A rich butter cream frosting is de- 
licious. There are many variations but 
the richest one of all is made after this 
recipe, which I call Butter Cream, be- 
cause it is much the same consistency as 
the rich chocolate covered candies by 
that name: 


2 cupfuls of confectioners’ sugar 
34 cupful of butter 

1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream —— 1 cupful of the sugar, 
rolled or sifted to remove any lumps, 


and the butter. Using, a wooden spoon, 
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GORGEOUS FLOWERS | 


in the most exquisite colors 
and of the largest size 


Beautiful Calendula and the finest Phlox 
in a wonderful assortment of colors; Graceful 
Baby’s Breath— Mammoth Early Flowering 
Cosmos and vaneuees. Ri the corner where the 
bushes make a prone kground, Delphinium 
with wonderful s ~ +r of ro and exception- 
ally large spikes; Asters in all shades and Zinnias 
with mammoth blooms and gorgeous colori 
Dwarf Alyssum for the border or along the wa alk. 
pe eet Peas of the choicest Spencer Varieties and 
colors. 





SEED of these exception- 
al and pleasing flowers 


The same number of 
varieties of your own 10 Varieties for 
selection may also be 2 00 
had at the same price. $ ° 
POSTPAID 
PARADISE FLOWER GARDENS 
Lock Box 729 

















809 Sixth Avenue, Des Hoines, lows 
AGENTS: Wrin for dastte atence. ; 


fifty years’ study of the effect of dieton 
health at Battle Creek. Describes with 
recipes the foods used in the Battle 
Creek Diet System. To keep well or 
to get well everyone needs this book. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 
100—16th Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


Mrs, Ferrin, lowa farm Segre’ BITES. 81 te 
Sette eerie 














I year—it sues. Bample free. . 
Rhode Island Red Journal 
555 Democrat Bidg., Waverly, la. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACT OR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Proven Power 
vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 
ites, —— hh Florists, Nursery- 


it Growers, Country 
Eatates ond Poultrymen 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE co. 
, 1035 33rd Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


G0 INTO BUSINESS ft for Youreelf 


Specialty Canty 
Bie Candy 


208 
will progate its 
Y KS, 22: ao aioe tate 
* raw 
Asparagus: 6 varieties label burpie’ Rasp aii 
Circular 


for $2 postpaid. 
. B. KATKAMIER MACEDON, N. ¥. 
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MASTODON 


Paar anted Unie 
Guarenc ee 
N plants—the EVE RBI EARER 
Fopo from original plants su ed us under. exclusive 
contract ‘with G. W.: Voer, the o rr vy 
ducer—Ju “Midseason and a Late. jant crop this - 
season until ter. Big, sure, steady money maker. 


Stahelin’s s BRICO, the New Sensation 


Midseason to Late. Big yielder. Excellent ality, color 
a flavor. 8 senuee oS nipoet re Btaheli talog 


All OtherVarieties, also| FRUIT TREES 


PREMIER, the et! bearer? § ; COOPER, and all fon eee. 
berry va ies at ama: rong, 
sturdy fruit trees. APPLE PEACH, itu re PEAR, ete. 


FRE Catalog of Money-Saving Bargains 
E Proves wo 8 bes complete stoe the origi eae 
ve 
x ad 
rult Trees ra ae 


Oran e, Aspe 
anteed. 5 eho Cet tht this YPREE catalog 
STAHELIN & SON, 


Proprietors 
BRIDGMAN MURSERY CO., Box 6, Bridgman, Mich. 








From the Famous Sanhican Gardens. 


«arden can grow good Dahlias if you BUY G00D 


| show in America. Huw 
with 





for your own pnoyypant ge exhitytion out ential 
winning all over the Here are four with © which you can't 
go wrong: 

oul” price List price 

TRENTONIAN: Gold POP STEWART: Deii- 
sensdv BEACON: °°? ita ah Vs Lilac aod == 

3 

scarlet + 2.50 Tyrian rose - 1.50 
——_ Total value $8.00 


The above four (one of each) for $5.00 
Our new illustrated catalogue FREE on request. 


FISHER & MASSOF 
The most successful Dahlia ‘Bon byt of America 
Sanhican Trenton, N. J. 











SEEDS went 


& tenn, Bry te Grae my new Flower Seeds 
varieties 












for generations 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


is the title of a beau- 

tiful book on the cul- 

ture of roses and other 

plants; gives expert 
of New Castle 


experience of a life- 
time. Ex- 

quisitely illustrated in natural colors; 

offers and tells howto grow our famous 

plants. Write for your copy. It’s a 


—an BROTHERS C 
Box New tng Ind. 
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cream the mass until it is light and 
fluffy. Add lemon juice and vanilla and 
then work in the rest of the sugar, cream- 
ing the whole mass until very light. If it 
should prove too stiff, add just a little 
more lemon juice to make it the desired 
consistency. This is excellent for using 
in the decorating or pastry tubes, metal 
ones preferred on account of the oiliness 
which tends to work thru muslin or paper 
bags. In this case the frosting must be 
mixed to the place where it will hold a 
point. Butter cream frosting forms a 
light crust on the top on standing but it 
is delicious and creamy under the surface. 
Half a cupful of crushed pineapple mixed 
into this after the creaming is finished 
makes a very excellent filling for fine 
white layer cakes. 


A LESS rich icing is made by mixing 
together 2 cupfuls of confectioners’ 
sugar and a third of aeupful of cream, using 
enough lemon juice or orange juice to 
give a pleasant tartness. I find both 
orange and lemon juice to be valuable 
aids in making all sorts of uncooked 
frostings because they add flavor to 
powdered sugar. A few drops of lemon 
juice added to orange juice brings out the 
orange flavor better. Pineapple juice 
is also very good. This uncooked cream 
frosting may need a little more sugar 
added for use in a pastry tube. 

Remember always in making uncooked 
frostings that you may need to add just 
a little more or a little less powdered 
sugar than a recipe calls for. Sugar stand- 
ing open in a room tends to absorb a little 
moisture. This is more true of powdered 
sugar than of confectioners’ sugar, be- 
cause the latter is boxed in an oil paper- 
lined package. A good way to do is to 
add not quite all of the sugar that you 
think you will need at first. Then mix in 
the rest if needed, and even a little more 
if the frosting seems to require it. Frost- 
ing to be used in pastry tubes must always 
be a little stiffer, while that used on angel 
tq and sponge cakes is mixed very 
thin 

Here is a simple way to make an excel- 
lent Mocha frosting: 


2 o> of — sugar 
tablespoonfuls of cocoa 

; tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of hot coffee 

2 tablespoonfuls of cream 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Put all together in a mixing bowl and 
cream for four minutes. And that’s all 
there is to it. 

Chocolate, melted and cooled slightly, 
may be added to any white frosting im- 
mediately after the sirup has been beaten 
into the egg whites. The sirup in this case 
should be cooked to the hard-ball stage 
and 2 squares of melted chocolate are 
used for 1 cupful of sugar. 

A more creamy chocolate frosting is 
made with milk, after the following 
recipe: 

2 squares of chocolate % cupful of milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of but- Pinch of salt 


% teaspoonful of va- 
nilla 


2 pt of sugar 

Melt chocolate and butter in pan, beine 
careful that it does not burn. This should 
take about three minutes over a slow 
fire. Add the sugar, milk and salt and 
set on a warm part of the stove or over 
a low flame until sugar is dissolved, about 
two minutes. Bring slowly to the boiling 
point without stirring. Boil gently to the 
soft-ball stage. Then remove from the 
stove, cool slightly by setting pan in cold 
water, and then add vanilla and 
beat. 










THE UTMOST 
KINDNESS 


Dever unt is no person, how- 
be £5 ever unfeeling, who is not® 
| Lae to ki 168s in the 
ieee ce of the passing of an- 
other. We are so willing, so 
eager to be kind. But how? 


The first obligation, the first 
wish, handed down from 
primitive days, is to protect 
the precious remains. 


And today, this iets | is 
easily fulfilled even by those | 
in the most modest circum- 
stances. Thousandsof families 
ater cage or at tee el 


ial protection simply 
curing the Clark Grave Vault 


This vault is absolutely posi- 
tive in its protection because 
it is designed according to an 
immutable law of Nature. 
And it is permanent because 
made of Armco Ingot Iron, or 
po copper steel, 12 
e thickness and of special 
which are in them- 
highly rust-resisting. 
On the higher priced Clark 
Grave Vaults there is also a 
plating of pure cadmium (the 
reatest resistance to rust 
own to science) applied by 
the Udylite process. This 
rocess 1s exclusive on Clark 
aults. 


All over the Nation the Clark 
Grave Vault is becoming as 
essential a feature of burial 
equipment as the casket. 




















Leading funeral directors 
recommend it and give with 
each one a 50-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Western Office and a 

















GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave-Vault. It isa means of iden- 
tfying the vault instantly. Unless you 

















\ this-mark, the vault is not a _f{ 

















Geral Kyran 
DoYield More 


You can make more money from 
your garden and crops when you 
plant dependable seeds—adapted to 
your soil. The work of preparing the 
and and planting is the | comp wey whether ot zee 
wscoeere or 

pie nye the story; greed oe 
double or triple—comes from _ usi ‘ 
big-yielding, Michigan-grown, Isbell's coeds. 


49 YEARS OF 
BETTER SEEDS 


For nearly a half century, Isbell’s have been 
developin yield, vitality and hardiness in 
easeless experimenting, careful se! 

better rowing, ourtes ant and jcleaning methods have 
done this. have pro this profit- 
buildimgz quality—they plant Isbell’s seeds year 
after year and set a, oes. -"s . ay 
our own seed—you from 

money and ciaslention A risk of substitution. 















S. M. ISBELL & CO., Seed Growers 
227 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. = 


Send your 19286Seed Annual quoting direct- 
from-grower prices on Quality (11) 


¥ 
® 


E 
: 











Pat Jaughan's 
ardening Illustrated 


A seed catalog unlike others, a beautifully il- 
lustrated magazine of home gardening infor- 
mation, the culmination of 52 years of thoughtful 
service to the American home gardener. It is 

The Most Beautiful Seed Catalog 
containing the most complete collection of correct 
illustrations of annual flowers in true colors ever 
a in an American Seed Catalog. Also many 
nspirational and instructive 









coveries in the art of 
ing. Special 1928 introduction, 
California Canterbury i 
od get 4 Sy 
at left, pkt.1 Catalog sent 
with seed or ae alonefree. gf 
Va "s Seed Store, Dept. 20 f 
10 (Randoiph St. -— 


Chic 
ee 47 Barciay § St., $°N.Y. City 4 } 














ae ~,nnd on your own cheep ing Soech, bultt accord 
o the specifications and designs shown in 
FREE Pian Pamphlet on 

Porches and Sun Parlors 
giving you practical hints on construction and telling you 
the proper grades of Louis!IANA RED CypREss to use 
for economy and service. Write for your copy today. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU 
‘510 Carondelet St. New Orleans, La. 
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Candles, Firelight and 
Wrought Iron 


Continued from page 38 


piece at the bottom and screw between 
the feet. The feet are nine and three- 
quarter inches apart inside at this point. 
Make the top ring next, and screw to top 
of scrolls as shown. This ring is six inches 
in diameter. Cut out the conventional 
medallion at the top, three and one-half 
inches in diameter, from sheet iron one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick. Solder to a 
quarter-inch round stem and screw the 
assembly to top of the ring. Form the 
small flower, leaf and stem out of copper 
and solder in place within the circle. Make 
the upper and low- 
er twisted finial 


petaled flower, burnish the outer surface 
of the leaf and the inner and outer sur- 
faces of the flower petals with 4-0000 
sandpaper. The first few strokes of the 
sandpaper will bring out the high lights 
of the raised portion of the work leaving 
oxidized effect in the deeper crevices. This 
burnishing may be carried as far as de- 
sired until you get just the effect that is 
pleasing to you. 

Next dust off the work carefully with 
a dry paint brush in order that absolute- 
ly no dust remains on the surfaces. Great 
care should be 
taken that these 





pieces five and 
one-half and eight 
and one-half inch- 
es long respective- 
ly, and fasten in 
place. Make a 
log bar using one- 
half-inch square 
bar iron 19 inches 
long over all after 
the back foot is 
bent down. Rivet 
this log bar to the 
back of lower fin- 
ial. Make a small 
brace from log bar 
to cross-piece of 
andiron. All ma- 
terial in scrolls, 
feet and ring is 
five-sixteenth 
inch square bar 
iron hammered. 
The lower finial is 
of one-half-inch 
square bar while 
the upper one is 
three-eighth- inch 
square bar iron, 
all hammered be- 
fore using. 

Complete in- 
structions help 
materially to do 
this project jus- 
tice. 

All copper 
work should be 
oxidized. Clean 
the work to be 
oxidized thoroly 
by scrubbing with 
a small brush in a 
solution of salsoda. 

Make a solution 
of liver of sulphur 
and water, using a 
piece of liver of 
sulphur one-quar- 
ter-inch cube, ap- 








surfaces are per- 
fectly clean or 
otherwise, when 
lacquered, they 
will be rough in- 
stead of smooth 
and glossy. 

Dip the work in 
clear metal lac- 
ye and allow to 

ry thoroly as lac- 
quer fingerprints 
badly be dens the 
surface is set. 

This work 
should be done on 
all copper pieces 
before they are 
assembled on the 
wrought iron. 
They may then be 
fastened in place 
on the project for 
which they are in- 
tended 

The base of 
the candlestick is 
made first. The 
base bar, No. 1, is 
of five-sixteenth- 
inch square bar, 
twisted one and 
one-half turns in 
the middle three 
inches. The four 
scrolls (1-A) are 
of one-sixteenth 
by three-eighths- 
inch strap iron, 
also two rings 
(1-B) one inch in 
outside diameter 
of same size iron. 

Center tube (3) 
is fixed to candle 
socket and cut at 
lower end so com- 
bined length is 
twenty-seven and 
seven-sixteenth 








proximately, to a 
pint of water. Dip 
the copper piece to 
be oxidized in this 
solution and remove as soon as the de- 
sired bronze color appears. Wash care- 
fully in water and allow to dry. 

Now in the case of the copper flower, 
leaf and stem assembly in which we have 
the embossed leaf and the copper four- 


A detailed photograph of the candle stick 


inches. Use one- 
eighth-inch black 
iron pipe cut from 
24-inch piece. 

Make two rings one and seven-eighths 
inches in diameter (2), and the two scrolls 
(4) of one-eighth by one-half-inch strap 
iron. Fasten as shown to tube and base. 

Make the candle cup pieces (6 and 7) of 
.035-inch sheet iron, with seven-sixteenth- 
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1927 Index 
Now Available 








BetreR Homes and GARDENS is 
really not a magazine to be read and 
then thrown away, because the help- 
‘ful information each copy contains 
will be just as useful next year, or 
the year after, as this year. 


a ad 


Thousands of our subscribers keep 
a complete file of Berrer Homes and 
GaRDENS, Then, when they want to 
plant a rose garden, build a lily pool, 
rearrange a room, or do something 
else in the garden and home, the arti- 
cles dealing with these things in back 
issues of Better Homes and Gar- 
DENS are available to help them. 


a 


Of course, it would be quite a task 
to have to look thru a complete file to 
find a particular article. So each ‘year 
we make up an index which lists 
everything appearing in BETTER 
Homes and Garpens for the twelve 
issues. This index gives the issues 
and pages where you may find the in- 
formation desired. 


fed 


There is no charge for the index. 
Just send a two-cent stamp to cover 
the cost of mailing it. 


a ad 


And if you have any back numbers 
missing, we'll gladly supply you with 
them at 10 cents per copy. 


R HOMES 
ENS 


ano 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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inch hole in center. Cut three rings 
from a one-eighth-inch pipe coupling to 
use as nuts for fastening candle cup{to 
tube. Screw on the candle socket and 
make the candle casing of brass one and 
three-eighths inches in diameter. Make 


the shield or shade of .015-inch sheet 
iron drilled asshown. Parchment shade 
might be used if preferred. The 


sheet iron shield should be backed with 
stained parchment or molding mica. 
The medallion (5) is made just like the 
pieces for the candle cup. The flowers, 
leaves, and stems (12 and 13) are of 
sheet copper with copper wire for the 
stems. More complete blueprint instruc- 
tions would simplify construction. 





Annuals That Help Perennials 


Continued from page 10 


shady spot. Nicotiana is possibly the 


_ only one that really flourishes in it in 
| preference to the sun. We grow the N. 











affinis in our night gardens for the fra- 
grance it bears thru the hours of darkness. 
The N. sylvestris is a far larger plant, tho, 
a six-foot pyramid, with large heads of 
tubular white flowers, and bright green 
leaves. There are pink and also red hy- 
brids. Annual larkspurs, cosmos, annual 
lupines, and candytuft are probably 
among the best to fill in the shady gaps. 
I LIKE to change my annuals each year. 

The perennials, the shrubs, and the 
bulbs return season after season clothed 
always in the same form and color. Annuals 
give the touch of variety, the unfamiliar 
quality, the dash of spice. Always each 
year I diligently search the catalogs for 
one new flower that I never saw before. 
I call my seed bed Pandora’s box. 
Strange denizens have issued forth: but 
not even the Taraxacum, “a giant double 
yellow Australian daisy,” I purchased 
from a foreign catalog utterly discouraged 
me even when their glowingly described 
heads of brilliant yellow bloom proved 


| twin sisters to the already goodly com- 


pany of dandelions that had approved 
my garden as a dwelling place! 

But with all the beckoning quest of the 
unknown, it is well to welcome too a few 
tested friends. Sweet peas in a perennial 
border may not meet with the approval 
of all gardeners: but they can be made to 
fill in the gap made by the vanished 
delphinium with exceeding grace. 

Snapdragons and petunias are among 
the gayest of a gay company. Large 
clumps of the intermediate snapdragons 
in their lovely shades of pink or soft rose 
will brighten any border, and further, 
the snapdragon comes early, often with the 
first bulbs, and lingers late, loath to relin- 
quish the departing year. There are yel- 
lows, fawns, and salmon, brilliant orange, 
deep red, pure white, and all the utes 
between, also a more recent introduction 
of lavender and old gold. There are dwarf 
and intermediate and tall strains. All in 
all, it seems difficult to conceive a border 
that will not benefit by their presence in 
goodly numbers. 

Snapdragons lack, howcver, one quality 
—fragrance. For this reason they need a 
companion flower. Stocks grow well with 
them, coming in many shades, and some- 
times lasting thru several years. The 
large double flowered ten-week stocks are 
the best for general decoration, but a few 
of the night-scented stock should be 
tucked away in inconspicuous spots in 




















For real fun it’s hard to beat 
‘“‘Busy Kiddie’’. There’s al- 
ways something to do—some- 
thing different, too! Girls like 
it just as well as boys. 


































‘“‘Busy Kiddie’”’ is a triple gym 
—and all because the patented 
hanger of **Busy Kiddie’’ 
makes it 
possible to 
quickly 
change from 
swing to 
trapeze, to 
flying rings. 
It reaits 
turns any 
doorway in- 
to a gym in 
just a few 
seconds. No 
screw eyes. 
Will not 
mar. Per- 
fectly safe, tested to 350 Ibs. 


Children like *‘Busy Kiddie’’ 
for it is such continuous fun. 
Mothers and fathers like it be- 
cause it keeps children amused 
and out of mischief. Doctors 
like it because it helps keep 
children strong and healthy and 
away from harm. Everybody 
likes it because it furnishes fun 
and exercise the whole year 
through. | 


Complete gym $5.50 


Can you think of any better way to 
spend that Christmas 
money? Acomplete gym! 
Fun, exercise for 12 years! 
There aren’t many other 
things which will furnish 
so much fun, for so long 
a time, for such a little 
money! 
FREE folder tells all about 
“Busy Kiddie”. Write today! 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. | 

















Makers of “‘Busy Kiddie’’ 
Box P 


Jenkintown, Penna. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Things for your Lawn 

and Garden 
Rare Roses 
Perennials 

Improved Guropean Filberts 


Beautiful Shrubs and Real Nut Pro- 
ducers, hardy and adapted to the more 
Northern states. Splendid for both 
ornamental plantings and borders. 


New Red Leaved Japanese Barberry—rich 
bronze red foliage throughout the season. 


Dame Edith Helen Rose—New! the most 
striking Pink Rose of recent years. Enormous, 
very double, continuous blooms. 


New Eoverblooming Rugosa Rose. For mass 
and hedge plantings—(not for the rose gar- 
den). Clusters of beautiful bright red flowers 
resembling bunches of red carnations. Beauti- 
ful deep green, healthy foliage. Blooms from 
early Summer until frost. 


The Most Popular Dozen. We have the * 
Roses so voted in the 1926 Referendum of 
the American Rose Society. 


Siloer Lace Vine. The fastest growing climb- 
known—(splendid coverage the 





ing vine 
first year.) 

Philadelphus ane. The new double 
flowering Orange. Most beautiful 


white Te ating shrub introduced in years. 


Send for the beautiful Hall catalog and find 
out about the many other new and interesting 
things illustrated in color—also our assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Ever- 


greens, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


L. W. HALL CO., INC. 
494 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


id Nursery Stock ofall kinds, 

















SAVES CHICKS 





Smith Bros. Electric Brooders 


easily pay for themselves on a single brood by the extra 
chicks ae save. “Out of 50 chicks —s at 32° below 
zero I two under your writes H. Lng 
Hanson. Leng similar letters from 

men on file. 

No fire risk — muss or bother. Electric heat is healthy 
and The electric in- 
sures perfect control at all times. Eliminates huddling 
and crowding. Every chick grows and thrives. 


Write for o Owe iter 
Get ready for Free folder de 


the hatchi: 
scribes 5 sizes, 100 chic ‘to 1000 chick 
oF Sa Pathe ee 
i a We J. Smith Co. 





501 Bidg., Cleveland,O. 








ORLD'S FINEST 
v NE ‘ne CHIC CcKS 


§CE LOW AS ORDINARY.CHICKS 





Breeds for poetere 5100: ei: hy: $62. ijb0n other Ropu ular 
breeds all blood tested and guaranteed 97% live delivery 
ge ae 


prices onlarge ots Dig coles plate catalg 
Above prices for Feb. March and April delivery. 
Pe NORRWOOD POULTRY FAnDe, 

pt. CRANDALL, INDIANA 





A Red/ Live Paper 


At FEX\ § 4 WYANDOTTE Breecers 


4 po ate a - 4 eae 

Tee bigcer re i 

fl andottes. Official breed rea r. Tells 

8 ye i rad herve _ ary ear =) 

n a - 
issues. ductor pr free. Write today. 
Wyandotte 
455 Democrat Bidg. Waverty, lowa 
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tucks, Gomme CUP chickens, 
4 Fe 


W.A. A. Weber. 8 Box inane. ase aa ese 
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any garden for the evening fragrance. The 
main point in gaining a good supply of 
stocks is to bring them on from sowing 
to flowering without a serious check. A 
good compost for them during their seed- 
ling stage is made up of three parts loam, 
one part leaf mold, and one part well- 
rotted manure. 

The petunias have taken tremendous 
strides both in popularity and in achieve- 
ment within recent years. And the pe- 
tunia, member of the lowly potato family, 
is entitled to its place in the perennial 
border, for such it is in spite of the fact 
that northern gardeners have been com- 
pelled to treat it as an annual. While the 
double forms are used in the greenhouse, 
wind and rain in the open are prone to 
work them considerable injury and the 
sturdier singles are generally grown in the 
border. The size of the flowers has been 
much increased, and the petals themselves 
frilled and fluted exquisitely. The self- 
colored crimson, rose, and purple are 
usually considered the best. They flower 
from early summer until frost. Sow the 
seed ina warm house in February, or _ 
the plants in late spring. 

Another member of this family is ‘the 
salpiglossis. This blooms from early in 
July until September, reaching a height 
of two or three feet, and bearing large, 
handsomely veined funnel-shaped flow- 
ers in the newer strains. Sow the seeds 
in a warm frame in March or in a shallow 
box in a sunny window. Set them out 
rather close, about six inches, toward the 
end of May, in a sunny position. Try to 
find out a spot for them with light rich 
soil. The stems and leaves are rather 
sticky, and it is well to plant something 
strongly fragrant near them to offset 
their own slightly displeasing odor. 


"THE annuals seem unusually rich in 
thestrongshades of yellow and orange. 
They are gay, bright, even gorgeous in 
their place; but these are often warring 
shades in a border, and it takes a little 
visioning ahead to avoid unfortunate in- 
harmonies. The pungent African mari- 


golds are gay precursors to the chang-’ 


ing foliage; and the smaller French 
and tagetes strains make brave edging 
plants. Calendulas will carry on well 
thru all the summer if they are not al- 
lowed to go to seed, and did you ever try 
a bowl of them on a dark walnut side- 
board? 

Nasturtiums have been neglected, but 
while all spots are not suitable for their 
rather rampant growth, there are places 
that need just this. They should be 
placed in a poor, dry soil as richer fare 
brings forth the leaves and not the 
flowers. 

Zinnias and asters are invaluable for 
that time between the last of the summer 
perennials and the gorgeousness of the 
chrysanthemum displays. The new 
double-flowered dahlia zinnias run thru 
a wealth of rich shades, and often with a 
contrast between the inside and the out- 
side of the petal that adds still more to 
their richness. Snails and slugs seem to 
show a marked fondness for the young 
seedlings and some provision must be 
made for protection. I screen mine at 
night with ordinary window screens that 
fit on the frames similarly to hotbed 
sashes. Feed zinnias well and place them 
in rather deeply worked soil in the sun. 

In choosing asters be sure you are se- 
lecting a strong stemmed variety, and if 
killing frosts descend early avoid the 
latest flowering ones. 
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Better Homes and GARDENS 


Five Ways to Beauty In an 
Old House 


Continued from page 15 


painted a darker tone with an interest- 
ing cut-out in their upper panel. A lat- 
ticed entrance porch adds interest and 
the living porch on the left eliminates 
the necessity of one in front. This living 
porch affords privacy and simultaneously 
gives its occupants an opportunity to 
view the activities on the street. 

The stairs are entirely rebuilt with a 
landing half way where a window admits 
ample light. Upstairs the space can be 
rearranged to house three bedrooms and 
a bath with ample closet space. 

The fifth alteration shows the most ex- 
tensive changes. One part of the din- 
ing and living room is converted into a 
new dining room and a pantry with 
breakfast room combined. The latter 
serves as a passage between kitchen and 
dining room, while stair hall occupies the 
other part. In the rear, steps lead to 
a small lavatory and the attached garage. 
The convenience of this arrangement is 
obvious. In front of the garage, the 
new living room with its fireplace oppo- 
site the entranee door, opens direct from 
the stair hall. A straight flight of stairs 
lead to the second floor with provision 
for three bedrooms and a bath. Very 
few changes are shown on the original 
second floor of the cottage; the principal 
one being the introduction of a dormer 
on the left. Head room for the new 
bathroom may necessitate the construc- 
tion of another dormer. The new exterior 
walls are built of brick while the lower 
enes of the old building are veneered 
with the same material. Above the first 
floor window sills the old walls are stuc- 
coed. Stained boards over the stucco 
form panels to imitate an old English 
type of house. Alteration No. 5 is 
feasible only if the condition of the orig- 
inal building and the value of the lot 
justifies such an expense. [Editor’s Note: 
Floor plans are available. | 

In judging these new designs it is es- 
sential to keep in mind the fact that the 
main building lines have not been 
altered, as it is impractical to spend a 
larger amount on the alteration than 
the price of a new building, which may 
become the case if too many alterations 
are made. Consequently, it is seldom 
feasible to alter the original lines. The 
designs simply show what may be done 
with existing conditions. 





John Reddington, of Lancaster, Minnesota, 
says that his mother likes to grow lavateras in 
their northern garden 
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EL-O-GLASS 


OOD hatches, strong sturdy chicks pad 
high egg production are assured when 
you use Cel-O-Glass for your poultry house 
windows and curtains. It lets through the 
health-building ultra-violet rays of the sun. 
(Glass keeps them out). These life-rays are 
Nature’s way of supplying the valuable vita- 
min D which makes birds grow rugged and 
healthy and produce strong, hatchable eggs. 


CEL-O-GLASS Admits All 
The Ultra-Violet Rays 
That Are Needed 


Only a small part of ultra-violet light 
contains the health rays. And these life- 
tays pass through Cel-O-Glass in abund- 
ance, Scientific tests conducted by the 
greatest authorities prove that Cel-O-Glass 
admits more of these life-rays than any 
‘aan substitute. That’s why thousands of 
are, successful poultry raisers use Cel-O- 
ass. 


Raise Every Chick 
You Hatch! 


It’s how many chicks you raise that counts. 
You can reduce the mortality of your 
hatches to an absolute minimum by using 
Cel-O-Glass for your poultry house win- 
dows and curtains, brooder houses and 
scratch sheds. The value of the birds you 
save during one season more than pays the 
cost of the Cel-O-Glass you use. 


CEL-O-GLASS Is Most 


Economical 


It is unbreakable — eliminates repair bills. 
Durable — lasts much longer than cloth. 
Waterproof, weeeerappen: and easy to 
install. There is only one genuine Cel-O- 
Glass. Insist on it if you want the tested 

and proved results that the big poultry 
perl get. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us for name of one near you 
who can. Free sample and valuable poultry 
house bulletin No. 50 gladly sent on request. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
21 Spruce Street + New York, N. Y. 


© 1927, Acetol Products, Inc. 
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The Earlier The Better 
The earlier you begin thinking about 


your 1928 grass cutting, the better. 

The Moto-Mower is finer this year 

than ever—and we havea beautiful, 

new catalog for you to look over. 

We suggest that you send for it. 
{ THE MOTO-MOWER CO., DETROIT 
3250 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send catalog to: 




















Malted milk 
flavored with 


Mapleine 


is delicious 











ape DAHLIAS 


46s %, DAHLIALAND, NJ. 





SS tia SUNSHINE—-the 
new dahlia sensation—and 
13 other varieties in natural 
colors. Numerous photographic 
reproductions and plain truth 
descriptions of hundreds of varie- 
ties in every type and color. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
World’s Largest Dahlia Growers 
Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J. 


THUMB teeth, jaws and causes a 


SUCKING stupid appearance. Our 


patent arm splint absolutely preventsit. Rec- 
ommended by doctors, dentists and thousands of 
mothers. Sent, prepaid, for examination. If it 
doesn’t sell itself don’t keep tt. Give age of child. 
Write now. 


Box 18, CHILDREN'S SUPPLIES CO., Hastings, Nebr. 
Supe & Ste bee foe esas 


Annual Flowers uihtes 10c. & Pkts. V: 
BS: 50 Orchid a 





















is a vicious, harmful 
habit. Deforms the face, 





Pansy. 3c. Bargain List free. A. C. Anderson, Columbu: 
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Do You Know Your Onions? 


Continued from page 20 


and rhubarb, or along the border or fence 
row where they will not interfere with gar- 
dening operations every year. The bulbs 
should be set into the ground just deep 
enough to be covered. Rows twelve or 
fourteen inches apart are sufficient with 
the bulbs two or three inches apart in the 
row. The regular biennial onion sets can 
be planted the same distances but must 
be set out every spring and should be 
placed at the side of the bed of onions 
from seed. 


PeARLY onions may also be grown from 
transplanted seedlings. These plants 
are best obtained at your seed store or 
grocery store unless required in large 
amounts. 

{arliness is not particularly desired for 
the dry onions in late summer or fall, 
therefore they are usually grown by sow- 
ing the seed where the onions are to ma- 
ture. Onion seed germinates rather slowly 
and the plantlets are delicate and slender 
rooted. The plants must take hold at 
once if they are to make a good 
growth. 


Onion seed should be sown as early in | 
the spring as possible. This is because the | 


onion delights in a cool season, and also 
because the plants should become estab- 
lished before the dry, hot weather of sum- 
mer. The seed should be sown thick, for 
there is likely to be failure of the seeds to 
germinate; and if the first sowing does 
not give a good stand it is rarely advisable 
to make a second sowing because of the 
lateness of the season. To hasten the 
germination of the seed and its appear 
ance aboveground I have found that soak- 
ing the seed in lukewarm water for a day 
- two just before planting helps wonder- 
ully. 

Onions require a great amount of 
hoeing thruout the season, especially 
after rains, and every weed should be 
pulled up during the growing season. 

About the last part of August or the 
first of September the tops should be 
turning brown at the neck just above the 
bulb and falling over. Sometimes they 
run too much to top during wet seasons 
and remain green showing little tendency 
to ripen naturally. It is then well to break 
them or mash them down to check the 
growth. This is often done by rolling a 
barrel lengthwise the rows. 

The onions are then ready to harvest. 
They should be pulled up and allowed to 
dry or cure for a day or two before they 
are put into storage. They should be 
thoroly dried and free from most dirt 
before placing in slatted, shallow boxes 
or other container which is well venti- 
lated. They can then be kept any cool, 
dry place free from frost such as the attic 
or cool portion of the basement. Some 
people leave the tops on, braid them to- 
gether in a chain and hang up to cure and 
dry for the winter. 

There is a large list of varieties of the 
onion. They differ in season, size of bulb, 
shape, color, quality and keeping ability. 
One of the best varieties of each color is 
the Southport Yellow Globe, Southport 
White Globe, and the Southport Red 
Globe. 

The white varieties are generally 
the mildest flavored and are always sold 
for a higher price on the market, the red 
varieties are the strongest with the yellow 
skinned varieties being intermediate. 
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HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air. 
Just fill with water 
and hang on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles. 


Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homes 
everywhere. 


Four for 
$5.00 


$5.25 West of the Mississippi. 
DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
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Depi. BJ 28 Tudor Street Cambridge, Mass 
RHODES DOUBLE OUT Cuts from 
PRUNING SHEAR AK Poth sides of 
(ams not bruise 

the bark. 
Mode tn all Styles and Siase 
All shears 


= delivered free 
=. to your door. 

RHODES MFG. CO. Send for circu 
lar and prices, 

318 §. Division Ave. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














[JIST'S SEEDS 


Best or LOO YEARS 


and still Serving the Wisest Buyers 

Our 1928 Garden Guide and Catalog 

Coatsins Special Anniversary Offers and Free Premiums 
Write for 136-Page FREE Copy Today 

ROBERT BUIST CO. Dept. F Phila, Pa. Seedemen Since 1828 











CACTUS PLANTS—Desert Orchids 
FOUR bleoming size cactus 
im a genuine Mexican 
painted cactus bow! for 


An order will entile you to one 
ot our beautifully illustrated 
CACTI Catalogues. 


EL PASO SEED CO., E! Paso, Texas 
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STANDARD EN ENGINE COMPANY : 
3202 Como Ave.S,.E. Minneapolis, Minn. “#. v? 
Eastern Sales  Branch- 148 Cedar Street, New York 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Pain ag » =. ey Minne- 
sota. Conditions never ; ‘ood lands at 


prices that will ne never be a p payment plan or 
Say which state interestec about 
homeseekers rates. Send for booklet No. 31. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land ee vgs > 
1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Birds Have Home Problems 


Continued from page 26 


has a habit of not taking very much 
interest in the children after they come 
into the world, “Grandma Nature’ takes 
charge. She sees to it that a large supply 
of food is stored in the egg, so that each 
feathered youngster may become quite 
strong and capable before he pecks his 
way out, stretches his leg, and looks 
around. Then he is able to look after him- 
self right away and does not have to wait 
for his parents to help him. On the other 
hand, bird babies that have not had a 
great deal of food to make them strong 
before hatching need the tender care of 
their mothers and fathers, often for 
weeks, before they are ready to manage 
their own airplanes and go out to see the 
world. 


Winter Bedrooms for Birds 


T wouldn’t seem so unpleasant for 

birds that stay in the North all winter 

if it wasn’t such a chilly place to sleep at 

night. Most birds have been found to 

manage fairly well, however, and it is 

only once in a while in zero weather that 
one wakes up with frozen toes. 

Birds in winter, of course, must seek 
more shelter than in summer. Some of 
them, therefore, simply hunt for an espe- 
cially protected tree branch, cover their 
feet with their feathers, and sleep snug 
and warm all night. House sparrows that 


commonly sleep in trees and vines in | 


summer will find warm crannies in build- 


ings, or they will perch behind the shutter | 


of a window and sit there fast asleep with 
their heads buried in their feathers. 

The spaces beneath low-growing ever- 
greens and shrubs covered with snow fur- 
nish cozy bedchambers for birds. Robins 
that stay in the North can sometimes be 
found there, and often the cardinals of 
which there are more in winter than in 
summer during recent years. Bob whites 
flock to such choice sleeping quarters, too, 
cuddling close together as they do in the 
open during warm weather, each one 
with its head turned toward the outside. 

Grouse have an odd habit of diving 
into a snowdrift and remaining there all 
night with the soft whiteness for a blan- 
ket. It may prove somewhat di ble 
for them as well as for the birds that bunk 
under snow-covered trees and shrubs if 
rain falls and forms ice during the night. 
They may be obliged to stay in bed for 
several days! 

Downy and hairy woodpeckers stretch 
themselves on a sheltered limb in much 
the same way as a whip-poor-will. Wood- 
peckers also have been known to chisel out 
for themselves winter bedrooms in dead 
limbs of trees in much the same way as 
they make nests for the summer. 









Beautiful old elm tree planted at Camden, 
Indiana by the Fouts family fifty years ago 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 








NE million circulation! This little sentence 
is almost breath-taking, for it means so 
much in the life of Better Homes and 

Gardens. 

Only a few months more than five years ago 
this magazine was started, under the name 
“Fruit, Garden-‘and Home.” A little more than 
three years ago the name was changed to Better 
Homes and Gardens. From the very first the 
circulation leaped. The magazine was intended 
to fill a definite place in the American home, and 
subscribers, literally by the thousand, have taken 
the trouble to write to us, saying that this aim 
has been fulfilled. 

The greatest asset in the welfare of the maga- 
zine has been the good will of its subscribers. In 
an unprecedented manner they have gone out 
and induced others to subscribe. They have done 
this because they had faith in the magazine and 
they had found it chock full of the very infor- 
mation that homemakers and home gardeners 
want. 

Because of your loyalty, friendliness and good 
will we are now privileged to greet you in this 
way as the New Year dawns—one million sub- 
scribers! 


[t is an imposing audience, and we of the edi- 
torial staff are touched by a profound re- 
sponsibility. We are more than ever determined 
to make each number a friendly, neighborly, in- 
formative, useful, practical, inspirational num- 
ber. The very fact that a million circulation has 
been reached so quickly is proof that this spirit 
is what our readers want. The letters we are 
receiving every day encourage us to believe that 
the spirit is indeed present in the pages of the 
magazine. We like the touch of your friendl 
hand. The growing circulation will make it 
the more possible to fulfill our dream of making 
Better Homes and Gardens what it has already 
been, and more so! 


LETTERS like the following, from a Massa- 
chusetts subscriber, are the kind that re- 
assure us. This subscriber writes: 

“Your little editorial in the November issue 
reminds me that, like the old man, I, too, am 
thankful because I can be thankful—for Better 
Homes and Gardens. When one scans the maga- 
zine stands of today it is indeed with a grateful 
heart one finds a magazine so simple, so homely, 
so sincere, and so filled with the brctherhood of 
man. Because it is not above the means or the 
understanding of the ordinary homemaker, it 
answers a great need.” 


ONE of our subscribers the other day made 
what I considered a rather unique comment. 
He said that he didn’t like magazines that had a 
lot of advertising in them. 
His friendly advice was really appreciated, 
but I couldn’t help thinking that he had some- 
how got the wrong angle on the subject. 





It is the custom in most magazines, at any 
rate in Better Homes and Gardens, to have a 
fairly constant proportion of advertising and 
reading matter in each number.- So if there is 
plenty of advertising, the reader gets the benefit 
in more ways than one. He gets more reading 
matter than when there is only a little advertis- 
ing. I am sure that when this subscriber realized 
this, he changed his mind. 


THs subscriber is rather exceptional, any- 
how. Advertising these days is getting to 
such a valuable institution that most subscribers 
would feel cheated if they didn’t get advertising 
along with their other reading matter. This is 
especially true where magazine publishers are 
pledged to guarantee the reliability of advertis- 
ing published in their columns. The guarantee 
of Better Homes and Gardens in this respect is 
a great comfort and source of assurance to 
readers, as many of them testify. 


\ \ TITH the beginning of the New Year we are 

presenting features of which we are espe- 
cially proud. I can’t refrain from gossiping with 
you about a few of them. 

. With. the new Pleasure Chest for children and 
the articles on children of the pre-school age, 
the little ones are going to be well remembered. 
The older boys, to the ages of 5, 15, 45 or 75, 
will - interested in Frank I. Solar’s handcraft 
articles. 


D® you ever stop to think that one’s home 
should be,adapted to the individuality of 
the oecupants? 

We all think of it in an abstract way once in 
a while, but when it comes to applying the prin- 
ciple—well, that’s another matter. 

Florence Allan tells how she and her husband 
accomplished this adventure. She doesn’t men- 
tion it herself, but Mrs. Allan is a very talented 
musician, and that helps one to appreciate the 
real significance of the big combined living room 
and studio in a house that is not at all preten- 
tious as to size. 


MERICA’S best loved poet, Eddie Guest, is 
seen playing in his gard._n and is heard talk- 

ing about his home and the children, in another 
article of the series on famous Americans in 
their gardens. You'll like this story, for it is 
told by J. Harold Hawkins, one of our favorite 
contributors. By the way, the list of contribu- 
tors this month includes a good many of our 
stand-bys, for instance J. Harold astien, 
Francis Asbury Robinson, Ethel Peyser, Mar- 
— Gode, Anderson McCully, Ross Crane, 
. A. Martini, Clifford Bloom, Gladys Denny 
Shultz, Helen Cowles LeCron, Ora Smith and 


Walter Palmer. You'll rec- 

ognize the familiar Better 

Homes and Gardens flavor ° 
in every article. 
































